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arket Milk Situatiori: 1s Serious 


alarm the situation that 

confronts the dairymen in 
the eastern states who are pro- 
ducing market milk. Many of 
us have known for some time that there was very little, if any, profit in 
the industry as operated by the average producer, who relies upon his 
neighbor for his surplus dairy cows, and upon his feed dealer to supply 
the bulk of his feeding stuffs. Few of us realize the fact, however, that 
dairymen in certain sections of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New England 
and New York state are actually selling their dairy cows at beef prices, 
and have resolved definitely togbandon the industry. They have based 
their decision not on a theory, but upon an actual fact. They are not 
gaining a new dollar for an old one in the transaction, and are com- 
pelled of necessity to draw from their other sources of income, if any, 
funds to pay the labor and feed costs of milk production. Statistics 
show very definitely the fact that the price of milk has not increased 
proportionately with the cost of feed. Certain feeding stuffs have 
actually doubled in selling price during the past year. 

In South Jersey milk has been produced at an actual loss on many of 
our truck farms during the past few years, even though they have con- 
tinued in this line of endeavor for 20 or more years. Today these men 
are actually being crowded out of the business, and the tendency is to 
make milk production a business that must be fostered on a large scale 
and as a business itself, rather than as a sideline for the average farmer. 
Economically, perhaps, this prineiple is correct; dairying should be a 
business the same as any other enterprise, but when conditions become 
so acute that the practical experienced dairyman, who has followed this 
line of endeavor throughout his life time, is compelled to abandon his 
dairy buildings, dispose of his cows at beef prices, or else rely on his 
profits from other crops to pay his expenses, it is time that some con- 
certed action should be taken to educate the public as to the actual 
facts, in order that they may realize the conditions which compelled 
this readjustment. 

Recently I spent three days in South Jersey interviewing dairy 
farmers, to determine first-handed the facts as they actually obtain. I 


I VIEW with the greatest 


Professor Minckler of New Jersey tells about 
market milk facts as he finds them 


found in Camden county that 16 
out of 17 dairy farmers inter- 
viewed had either sold off their 
entire herds, or all of the 
animals that were salable, since 
February 1, or else they proposed to make this change after July 1. By 
instinct, inclination and obligation, these men are practical milk pro- 
ducers, who realize that under average conditions the dairy cow is an 
agency for economically converting farm products into milk, and this at 
a profit, yet they have satisfied themselves that it is quite impossible for 
them even to pay expenses under the present conditions; hence, they are 
promptly following their only course: abandoning the industry. 


Departure of Dairy Cows 


In the vicinity of Elmer, N J, in the center of the great potato 
district, dairying plays a very important part in the agricultural activi- 
ties of the farmers. In fact, on nine out of every 10 farms in this dis- 
trict it is possible to find dairy cows; nevertheless, one dealer has 
shipped out 18 carloads of fresh cows since February 1, and has 
slaughtered an average of 15 cows a week during this interval. Under 
average conditions he would bring into the state milch cows to take 
advantage of the flush of pasture that always prevails during this 
season-of the year; yet he is authority for the statement that he has 
not brought into the state during the past three months a single carload 
of cows, and in two months has not solélocally a single milch cow to 
the farmers. 

During the winter months the dairymen have been feeding for the 
most part feeding stuffs that were produced on their own farms; hence, 
they have not encountered the actual purchase of feeding stuffs at their 
present prices. They have realized, however, the impossibility of 
making both ends meet under the prevailing conditions, and have sold 
their best cows because they would bring for the moment the most 
money, and have resolved to sell the other animals in their herds as 
soon as they are in a condition of flesh or lactation that will make it 
possible for them to sell the animals to the best advantage. For the 
first time in 20 years it is possible to buy high [To Page 7.] 
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Three Views Showing What the Type or Form of the Dairy Cow Really Means 


The figure at the left shows the wedge shape of the back, the 
point being at the withers and the widest part the space between 
the points of the hips. When looking at a typical cow from the 
front the wedgelike form is observed from the points of the shoulders 


Pad 


and the withers, as pictured at the right. The center picture shows 
the wedge shape when looking from the side. These illustrations 
are reproduced from Prof Plumb’s notable book, Judging Farm 
Animals, recently published by Orange Judd company. 
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This Is Real Co-operation 

With E. S. Akin at its head, the New York 
state draft horse breeders’ club is doing mag- 
nificent work in of stock improvement. 
Horse breeders will recall that in 1914 Mr 
Akin imported 30 head of Belgian, Percheron 
and Suffolk stallions and mares to the com- 
bined order of 12 farmers and breeders in 
New York, at cost. Later efforts to increase 
and improve the breeding stock and farm 
mares in central New York resulted in an 
order for a carload of imported and American- 
bred fillies, which were 
selected October to indi- 
viduals ordering the same. Last month an- 
other car of 21 head of young Percheron and 
rgaares, also some high- 
brought New York 
‘rent buyers. Three 
for 
for 


way 


mares and 


Belgian 


and delivered in 


Belgian stallions and 
grade fillies, 
from Iowa for eight diff 
of these went to Sj) 
work educational 


were into 


racuse university 


breeding and service 


the agricultural classes 


The advantage of this kind of co-operative 


buying of farm mares and draft breeding 
stock is a saving of 20 to 50 per cent in cost. 
Equally important is the selection of only 


animals combining size, quality and finish by 
an expert. No animal or a non- 
breeder is ever entertained. A great benefit 
to the horse breeding industry could ‘be 
accomplished if the co-operative buying of 
draft breeding stock could be taken up in 
every county in every eastern What 
Mr Akin and the horse breeding club are doing 
is worthy of the closest study by every farmer. 
New York should become a great horse breed- 
ing state, and supply the demand for horses 
for draft purposes in cities within its borders, 
where so many heavy horses are demanded in 
so many fields of activity. 


unsound 


state 


Do you realize that practically all of the 


175 different railroad systems in the United 
States now are under 
Government Now government control? 


That five practical rail- 
road men now direct the 
operation of all these railroads? That they 
were appointed to this epochal job by the 
national council of defense as a war neces- 
sity? That competition no longer exists be- 
tween railroads, but they each and all are 
striving under one supreme management to 
give the best possible service? That the new 
plan is working so admirably, the American 
people never will permit a return to the old 
system? Still more significant, is it that this 


Controls Railroads 





Editorial Page American Agriculturist 


amazing evolution in railroading, which has 
coime about so swiftly, peacefully and effi- 
cientiy, is but the prelude to even greater 
transformations already in sight in produc- 


tion and distribution of farm and factory 
produ Old methods and old systems go 
overboard in the reorganization of industry, 
social, civic and economic affairs neces- 
sitated by the Great War. Out of it all will 
come finally a better civilization here and 


everywhere. Then the farmer’s position will 
more assured than in former years, 


e even 
for the new world will fitly provide for its 
fundamental support—AGRICULTURE! 
Get Busy on Dairy Scores 
WI! organization beat the milk dealers’ 
game last fall dairymen took things pretty 
to their own hands; but they did not 
get the power to regulate the method of 
scoring dairy barns and equipment. Upon 
this depends the grade or classification of 
market milk. The supreme right to score 
the barns and pay accordingly is the power- 
ful price-cutting weapon still in the hands 
of the milk dealers. Unscrupulous dealers 
have used this weapon and are now doing so, 
to the disadvantage of many producers. 
This whole system of scoring must be righted 
so that dairies are scored upon the points 
which vitally affect the quality of the milk 
produced. 
Farmers must also have a means of judg- 
ment against unfair scoring, which they do 


not have at present. Representatives of the 


dairymen’s league, the New York state de- 
partment of agriculture, the state and New 
York city boards of health and the dealers 


have been working on a new scoring system 
for months and nothing final has been 
done. This means that farmers must still 
have Ahe dealers’ score card as a weapon 
to hang over their heads for another contract 
period. The dealers’ supreme right to grade 
the’ dairies must stop, and this should be 
brought about at once by the more rapid and 
forceful work of-the conference board, which 
is slowly working on a new method for scor- 
ing dairies, 


vet 


The discussion in the daily newspapers of 
the splendid merit of corn as an article of 
food, now that 
wheat flour is so 
very high, calls to 
mind the “corn kitchens” established quite a 
number of years ago at the Paris exposition, 
to enlighten the French people on this sub- 
ject. As a matter of fact, the statistician of 
our Orange Judd crop reporting bureau, Mr 
B. W. Snow, was the man in charge of this 
worth-while work. With his assistants, some 
of whom, by the way, were old-time mammies 
from the south, the gospel of johnny bread, 
corn pones, flapjacks, griddlecakes and maize 
puddings was spread far and wide through- 
out fair France. Since that time our govern- 
ment has made considerable effort, in com- 
paratively recent years, to enlarge the Euro- 
pean outlet for American corn as a foodstuff 
as well as a feedstuff. The work was com- 
mendably done, yet Europe has been slow to 
utilize this splendid food product. * Under 
existing conditions not only Europe but our 
own country will become better acquainted 
than ever before with corn as a human food. 
Ordinarily exports of corn in a single year 
never exceed 200 million bushels, or say 5 
per cent of a full crop. Circumstances will 
compel the more general recognition of the 
value of corn as a human food. 


Corn Comes into Its Own 


The report to the effect that there would 
be no New York state fair this year is with- 


out foundation. The 
New York State Fair fair commission has 
plans under way to 


giye the east the best state fair ever held. 
Although the fair grounds will be used by 
the federal government this use will be only 
for such time as not required for holding the 
state fair. Exhibitors and visitors will there- 


fore bear in mind that the grounds will be 
available for the state fair as usual, and that 
a bigger 


and better exhibition is promised 





‘when increasing the flock. 








in every 
direction is urged, more and better exhibits 
are planned and more people than ever will 


by the commission. Co-operation 


be in attendance. 





It was too bad that the New York legisla- 
ture failed to make federal farm loan bonds 
legal for savings 
banks in the Em- 
pire state. The 
legislatures of 
New Jersey, Maine and New Hampshire did 
decree these bonds a legal investment for the 
savings banks of those states; twelve other 
states have done likewise. These bonds also 
are legal to secure postal savings deposits and 
for all trust funds under federal laws. The 
superintendent of banks for New York state, 
Mr Richards, refused to recommend favorable 
action by the legislature, on the ground that 
at the present time no desire appears on the 
part of the farmers of this state to partici- 
pate in this particular movement. That comes 
pretty close to saying that the money-lend- 
ing fraternity of New York state has so tied 
up the farmers that the needy don’t even dare 
to demand better accommodation. The extent 
to which this_is true right here in New York 
state would astonish many people if the facts 
known. Such opposition from official 
quarters will stir up York state farmers to 
insist on their rights. How long since they 
empowered Mr Richards to speak for them in 
this matter? 





Does Bank Superintendent 
Represent Farmers? 


were 





The greatest problems in the poultry busi- 
ness deal with the reproduction of the flock, 
@ according to the experience 

of 530 poultrymen and farm- 

ers in a middle-western 

state. This takes in a period 
of six to eight weeks, from the fertility of 
the eggs to the growing chick. Taking this 
canvass a8 typical of the poultry business, it 
appears that the solution of breeding, in- 
ecubator and hatching, problems would meet 
half of the difficulties with which poultrymen 
now contend. Poultry educators, farm bureau 
men and farmers’ institute speakers may do 
well to take notice, of this consensus of 
opinion. But scientific solution is not all. 
The ability of poultrymen and. farmers to 
apply the facts that are already known is 
possibly as big if not « bigger item. It takes 
experience and common sense to get results 
Transmission of 
the desired qualities in a flock and a good 
start with the young chicks are exacting 
phases of the business. The poultry canvass 
points out two things: The need of greater 
study on the problems of reproduction of 
the flock and a more careful application of 
the best methods as experience points them 
out. Both of these must be carried on hand 
in hand or the desired goal cannot be reached. 


Poultry’s 
Greatest Need 


Hardly a fruit meeting of any kind goes 
by but what some practical authority urges 
greater attention to 
the standardization 
of the fruit pack. 
And well he may. If there is any one thing 
which will help fruit growers to get a better 
price for their product, it is greater uni- 
formity of the pack. Western growers have 
learned and applied this secret. This, coupled 
with extensive advertising, has brought en- 
viable prices to the western men. Other 
fruit growers must do likewise, and put a 
uniform pack upon the market. Further- 
more, they must make one pack of each grade 
just like the next pack. Apple grading and 
branding laws in some eastern states already 
attempt to make an improvement in the mar- 
ket pack of apples. They must be carried 
out. As fast as feasible, regulations should 
be put into effect governing peaches, pears 
and other fruits. It is a great message the 
horticultural associations are carrying to 
members, and one which deserves the earn- 
est consideration of every fruit grower. 


Urging Standard Pack 


Change Frequently—When range is lim- 
ited. .pade up the poultry runs or move the 
brood coop a short distance daily. 


















myHEN a way and method were 
S found a few years ago to meet 
the ravages of hog cholera the 
discoverers were hailed as 
heroes the world over, and the 

: fame that came to Drs Dorset, 
McBryde and Niles was well-earned, well- 
merited and honestly bestowed. What the 
serum which they originated did was of ines- 
timable value to hog growers everywhere. 
But like all new things, perfection was not 
possible at the moment of discovery; it could 
come only with test and time. It is to Dr 
John Reichel, director of the Mulford veter- 
inary laboratories, that the flaws of the Dor- 
set-McBryde-Niles serum have been elimi- 
nated and absolutely satisfactory hog cholera 
serum has resulted. 

The original serums made by the govern- 
ment and states and by private companies 
were effective in lessening the losses due to 
hog cholera, but those serums had a defect 
which in not only one but in many instances 
was known to cause dissatisfaction and often 
loss when used. Not the fault of the serum 
method, understand, nor yet of the potency 
of the serum produced; not either, but dis- 
satisfaction from another source. You see, 
when the early serums were made there was 
no way of rendering these serums sterile or 
free from obnoxious materials. 

Try as hard as they might to secure only 
perfectly healthy hogs, there frequently were 
other germs present in the blood of the hogs 
from which the serum was taken, which in- 
oculated into other herds often did become 





the sources of other devastating diseases. 
There was risk in using such serum. For 
instance, it is known that foot and mouth 
disease was thus carried into otherwise 
healthy herds to do its devastating work, not 
only in these treated herds themselves, but to 
threaten an entire community or state. The 
outlook was bad, and in the product there 
lurked suspicion and not a little danger. 
And still another thing. Serum as ‘first 
made might contain not only disease-giving 
germs, which every hog man wanted to avoid, 
but did contain also a vast amount of inert 
matter, such as fibrin and cells that delayed 
absorption when inoculation was performed. 
Not only was absorption of the serum delayed 
because of this fibrin and cells, but equally as 
great an objection was the centering of this 
material in one spot of the hog treated, that 
often resulted in abscesses and cysts, that 
frequently caused great loss both to hog own- 
ers and to hog slaughterers. Suddenly inject 
into any tissue foreign substance, whether 
with good intentions or bad, and you create 
an abnormal condition in the body at once. 
That is precisely what happens when hog 
cholera serum is injected into a hog. If the 
material is readily absorbed the part inocu- 
lated soon becomes normal, but when a vast 
amount of extraneous material, such as fibrin 
and cells is infected, which is absorbed with 
difficulty, it follows that one 
should expect, if not ab- 
scesses immediately, at least 
a very sore spot where the 
inoculating needle was in- 


Where Sterile Hog Cholera Serum Is Made, and No Sediment to Cause Cysts or Other Trouble 


The picture at the bottom is a panoramic view of pens for 
hyperimmune hogs. These pens have a capacity for 1500 hogs. The 
picture at the top at the right shows bleeding of a hyperimmune 
hog area, where the needle is inserted, how the blood is obtained 
through the sterile needle directly into the sterile bottle, suggestive 





Sterile Hog Cholera Serum a Fact 


To successfully combat swine disease never more vitally important than today 


serted. Dr Reichel, after years of painstak- 
ing work, met both of these evils, by produc- 
ing sterile serum, and by passing his inocu- 
lating material threugh filters got rid of the 
fibrin and cells at the same time. Thus the 
material resulting from his method not only 
possesses none of this undesirable material, 
thus rendering absorption slow if at all, but 
at the same time through making the product 
sterile has absolutely prevented the transfer 
of any germ of any kind whatsoever into a 
healthy animal. Making serum by the Riechel 
method comes as near being accurate and 
perfect as human ingenuity permits. 
Healthy hogs only are used in the first 
place, and when inoculated so as to give them 
the hog cholera, and then treated with the 
serum so as to prevent it, and from these the 
blood drained for a commercial product to 
treat other hogs, including the filtration of 
the serum thus resulting, and then making 
that serum positively and absolutely sterile, 
there is given hog raisers a serum that is 
clean and sterile, which means the most effi- 
cient protection for the domestic hog that is 
available for any disease or any condition. 
Not only was the discovery of the hog 
cholera serum a long step in profitable swine 
production, but the discovery of a process 
of sterilizing this serum is an epoch, marking 
[To Page 6.] 











of precautions taken to avoid unnecessary contamination of the 
serum. At the left at the top is shown a battery of filters used in 
the Mulford process of refining hog cholera serum. 
are especially constructed and have a large capacity. The entire 
proposition is outlined elsewhere on this page. 


These filters 








charge from said selective 
persons engaged in indus- 
including agriculture, 
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Providing Farm Labor 
Lackawanna railroad has defi- 
lend a portion of 


exclusion shall continue 


Notwithstanding 


specifically de- 
Broome, Chemung, especially munitions and coal mining, 
and efficiently as any who may go into 


volunteer to stick 
duties of food pro- 


ld be greatly helped 





War and Farmi -¢ 


than the returns of farm produce will 


sub-committee, 
the government 
for explosives, 
agriculture be 


with their cost, farmers would be 


is also essential that 


bumper crops 
Leading producers showed 
their plants and 
the disposal of the gov- 








Law as to Military Registration 


Every male 21 to 50 years old 


the agents of the 
agriculture are 


Beginning June 1 


the selective mil 


ct of congress May 18, 1917. service on them in the production 


labor needs \of 


to work and empowered to shift local 
surplus of labor to places where the 
insufficient. This work, 


board appointed . 
PY . anticipated by the authorities in some 


harvesting of crops 
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Liberal Acreage Urfder Onions 

It would be unreasonable to look 
for onion prices next fall and winter 
anything like those of the last season; 


lightning never strikes twice -.in the 
same place. Granted that prices up 
to~ $4 and $5 a bushel may not be 


reached, the 
among a good 


belief is held not only 
many growers, but 
among middlemen, that reasonably 
high figures may-be expected next 
fall. This, of course, nothing bet- 
ter than a guess; general conditions, 
however, point to probability of a con- 
tinuously heavy demand for this spe- 
cial crop now that conditions are so 
unusual, 

So far as acreage is concerned it 
too soon to know definitely. Yet this 
must prove liberal in the aggregate. 
In addition to the sections where on- 
ion growing has been brought down to 
a nicety as a speagal crop, and where 
the acreage will prove a liberal one, 
large numbers of farmers who hither- 
to had not gone into this business will 
try out an acre or more. Doubtless 
many such plots will prove disap- 
pointing, yet in the aggregate the out- 
look is for a large area under onions. 

These general facts are brought out 


18 


is 


by the initial inquiry of American 
Agriculturist made in onion growing 
territory east of the Mississippi river 


and north of the Ohio. In some impor- 
tant sections onions are one and two 
weeks late, the crop needing rain up 
to the third week in May. But a 
change for the better in weather 
would force the growth rapidly. Early 
planted fields are well started and 
have received their first cultivation. 


Notes from Onion Fields 


about 20% 
soil conditions 


than 
Re- 


heavier 
ideal. 


Acreage 
last year, 


cent storms caused considerable loss. 
[c. C. T.. MceGuffey, O 
In the Mantua territory acreage 


about double last year. Oniogs begin- 
ning to show up quite favorably and 
now fully normal.—[J. B. W., Man- 
tau, 0. 

Acreage smaller than last year, on- 
ions two weeks late. Need rain and 








American Agriculturist, June 2, 1917 
writes a correspend- 
O, under date of 
the weather has 


warm weather, 
ent at Big Prairie, 
May 17. Since then 
been more favorable. 

Onion acreage in my vicinity about 


the sume as last year. Ground is in 
fine shape, crop making good stand; 
some weeding done.—[{W. M. F., 
Madison, O. 

Seeding here about the same as last 
year, stand good; weather has been 
too cold for rapid germination, but 


lately ideal.—[F. M. B., North Kings- 
ville, O. 

Acreage planted to onions in this 
section about the same as 1/16, about 
150 acres blown out by wind, the rest 
in good shape.—[J. D., New Hamp- 
ton, N Y. 

Conditions favorable; we have 60 
acres in onions where we had none 
last vear: soil fine and a bie yield ex- 
pected.—[Onondaga Truck Farms, 
Cicero, N Y. 

In our territory we have planted 
1000 acres in onions this year, not as 


much as last year on account of la- 
bor shortage. The crop looks good 
and soil is in fine condition.-—[J. J. 


B., Florida, N Y. 





Some Cranberry Winterkilling 


It will come as a surprise to some 
engaged in the cranberry business to 
know that in the aggregate consider- 
able damage by winterkilling is now 
discernible. Well-flavored bogs and 
those from which the water has been 
drawn are promising; and those were 
the bogs which one year with another 
proved the money-makers. During the 
past winter considerable numbers ef 
bogs, even in the best territory, were 
not protected by water. Current re- 
ports coming to American Agricultur- 
ist up to the third week in May indi- 
cate that not a little damage has been 
done to such vines. 

Aside from this plant growth is 
well under way and fruit buds begin- 
ning to show considerable promise. 
This is true of Wisconsin, which in 2 
full vear may be counted on for 1),- 
000 to 150,000 bushels of splendid 
fruit, and also in the eastern territory 
notably Massachusetts and New Jer- 
sey, together with a number of very 
thrifty plantations on Long Island. 

So far as our advices indicate there 
will be some gain in fruiting acreage 


through new bogs here and_ there 
coming into bearing this season for 
the first time. But all in all growers 


are rather slow to greatly extend the 
[To Page §8.] 
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Plow-Handle Talks 


Suri PLUMP UT LTC Ut 


Hind Side Front 


Occcasionally I stop and wonder if 





commence at once to lose their profit. 
Average dairy 


made into profitable meat. 


mon expression, 
is even more 


towrite because 


to advise a man to raise a dairy calf 
buy corn from 
agriculture has Prices to grow mature beef. 
the supreme demand upon our farms 
and farmers is not more markets of 


more legislation or 
more machinery or more 


ping the sale of J 
state highways or more anything else 


and pigs and to 





the conception 
execution afterward of more old-fash- 


do sell them when young 


thoughtless or along these lines our output of food 


mers pay no heed to advice of thi Let us not continue to deceive 

They do the wise, the safe, the 
ofitable thing when they 
ry bred calf just as soon 
; some one will buy 


his neighbor and soon outgrow it, but 


self-deception is a calamity and hath 


Getting Rid of Weeds 
investment worth 


Up to about six or eight 


right; and none more valueless or de- 
ceptive when used wrong. 








farm the plan begins before the corn 
or potatoes are planted by twice plow- 
ing the land, plenty of cultiva- 
tion between plowings. This will give 
clean, mellow bed surface, 
which these tools can be ef- 
fective if used in time. Ah, but here 
the rub. These smal] teeth cannot 
dig out weeds after they ‘are estab- 
lished, but they will, if kert in action 
prevent weed growth. After the weeds 
are established these tools will do for 
the weeds what they do for the corn, 
help it to grow. They should be 
started the day after planting and the 
ground kept stirred until the young 
plants begin to show above ground; 
then keep off until the plants are up 
enough to give away against the teeth 
without injury. 

The weed seeds near the surface 
will have been so thoroughly killed 
by this time that no growth. will 
show while waiting for a few days. 
Weeders are not cultivators. Of course 
it is easy to kill weeds between rows 
with horse cultivators after the corn 
is up, but in the row the work must 
be done immediately after planting if 
we are to have clean culture without 
hand labor, or even with a medium 


with 


us a seed 


upon 


is 
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This year, as 
do without 


amount of hand labor. 
mever before, we must 
hand labor, and at the same _ tima 
have maximum) yields. If the seeds 
sold in the market carried one-hun- 
dredth part as many foul seeds 
some of us permit to infest our fields 
by a lack of clean culture we should 
ask for a more rigid enforcement of 
the seed inspection laws. The weeder 
is our best friend in prevention, if 
given a chance, otherwise our worst 
enemy. 


as 


See That Collars Fit 


Farm horses usually begin the 
spring’s work in good condition and 
during the early spring and summer 
shrink rapidly in weight. Collars fit 
all right at the start, but soon the 
necks are smaller and the collars are 
loose, and if the weather is_ hot, 
shoulder trouble begins. Then the 
“sweat’’ pad is put in to fill out the 
collar to fit the neck, which it does 
not do at all. The draft against the 
neck remains unchanged and the poor 
horse goes ahead pushing against a 
collar that does not hug close to the 
neck. 

A good teamster will look to the 
collar adjustment every morning be- 
fore he leaves the stable. Perhaps the 
only thing to do will be to draw the 
hames tighter, providing the collar 
was of right length at the outset. An 
old saying has it that there should be 
just room enough between the under- 
side Of the neck and the collar to put 
in the four fingers, rather of a flexible 
rule to be sure, but a pretty safe one. 
At any rate an every-day close fitting 
horse collar will save oats and shoul- 
der trouble.—[{H. E. Cook. 





Injury to Joint 
a mare that has been lame 
since last October. At that time she 
was badly swollen about the  fetlock 
and finally discharged a greenish pus. 
This healed, but still she does not 
handle the leg freely. What can be 
done for her?—[W. B., New York. 

In all probability the joint was 
injured. It is possible that there still 
exists an inflammation that causes- 
the lameness. I would suggest blister~ 
ing with Gombault’s caustic balsam, 
following directions on bottle. 


I have 
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For Reliable and Economical Service 


We know that a certain paeninn of 
Good year users buy this tire for reasons of 
comfort, appearance or security. 


But we know also that the overwhelming 
bulk of Goodyear users buy it for reasons 
strictly practical in nature. 


The primary virtue of a tire in their view 
is a capacity for reliable and economical 
service. 

And because Goodyear Tires embody 
this virtue in a surpassing degree, they prefer 
them as their equipment. 


Undoubtedly the cause of Goodyear Tires 
being more than ‘ordinarily reliable is the 
manner in which they are built. 


_ Their construction represents the sum of all 
tire-making knowledge, as we have learned it. 


The processes of their construction long 
ago passed the stage of experiment. Today 
they are as exact and definite as mathematics. 

Not by accident or luck did the Good- 
year laboratories develop the tire-making 
machine, the No-Hook bead, the All- 
Weather tread, the Braided Piano-Wire base, 
and like Goodyear features. 

Not by chance did the Good year fabric 
mills at Killingly, Connecticut, produce a 


fabric stronger than anything of its kind the 
world had ever known before. 


No—these improvements were evolved 


slowly and laboriously, of painstaking effort 


and patient thought. They were brought 
into being to zzsure the reliability of Good- 


year Tires. 
But these improvements alone could not 


_ enforce the full reliability of Goodyear Tires 


—they must be supported by the highest 
quality of materials and workmanship, and 
by a system of inspection guaranteeing both 
of these. 


They are so supported—and every Good- 
year Tire given into the hands of a cus- 
tomer has had the benefit of these improve- 
ments and of this inspection. 

Ask the Good year Service Station Dealer near you 
what 4e does to support this goodness built in Good- 
year Tires, after the tires have been put in actual use. 


He will be glad to tell you what he does, and what 
Goodyear Tires, Goodyear Tubes and Goodyear 
Tire-Sayer Kits do, to help realize what you and 
every other sensible motorist seeks and desires— 
reliable and economical tire service. 

Godyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and 
**Tire-Saver’’ Accessories are easy to get from 
Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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KRESO DIP N°@l 








Farm Sanitation 


WI Increase Your Profits 
by Keeping Live Stock 
and Poultry Healthy. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 


Easy to Use. Efficient. Economical. 
Kills Sheep Ticks, Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
Helps Heal Cuts, Scratches and 
Skin Diseases. 


Prevents Hog Cholera. 


Experiments on live hogs prove that 

a 2%% dilution of Kreso Dip No. 1 will 
kill *virulent Hog Cholera Virus in 6 
minutes by contact. 

We Will Send Free Booklets on 


The treatment of mange, eczema or 
pitch mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. ; 

How to build a hog wallow which 
will keep hogs clean and healthy; 

How to keep your hogs free 
insect parasites and disease. 


WRITE FOR THEM. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
Department Animal Industry. 
DETROIT, - - MICH. 























SAVE-The-HORSE Will Cure It! 


B' g race horsemen and breeders know Save-The- 
dt 1 sure cure for SPAVIN—Ringbone 
pin or any Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof, 
»ndon Disease. Over 200,000 cases have been 
suc fully treated. Sold witha Signed Contract- 
Bond to return money if remedy fails. No blis- 
tering or laying up of horse when you need him. 
Learn how to diagnose and_treat cases. 
today for our FREE %-page B , sample con- 
tract and expert veterinary'’s advice. All FREE, 
Troy Chemical Co., 42 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N.Y. 
Drowgists everywhere sell Save-The-Horse with 
CONTRACT or we send by Parcel Post or Express Paid 


or T 


MINERAL"? 
HEAVE Nears 


“ CURES 
“EAVES 


$3 Package 

guerenteed to give 
safistaction or 
money refunded 


menbigaah ¥ $1 Package sufficient 


SEND TODAY for ordidary cases. 


AGENTS wl Postpaid on receipt of price Je 
WANTEDEA Write for descriptive booklet & 


MINERAL WEAVE REMEDY CU., 45! Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa 


Bookiet 
ree 


WEGLECT 
Will Ruln 
Your Horse \ 


Sold on 














$2 Down 


One Only to Pay! 


Buys the New Butter- 

ps Ty No. 2. Light running, 
y cleaning, ciose ¢ekim- 

mine. durable, Guaranteed 


alifetime, Skims 6 quarte 
per heur inde also in f 
gor ritee up No Sshown here. 


30 Days’ Free Trial Earns tte own cost 
« * sin Sata bri ove Free cat- 
folder and ; ‘direct-from y'' offer, 

Ba: y from the mahufacturer and eave money, 
ALBAUGN-DOVER CoO, ‘ 
2172 Marshal! Bivd. cHIcaco 
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+ us send you 


Polk Miller’s 
Dog Book—Free 


Amertca’s atest authority oo 
dogs and bow to treet them 
Origtaator of the world-famous 


Sergeant’s Dog Remedies. 


Polk Miller Drug Co., ine 
Dept. 104 Richmoad, Va. 
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Foot Rot in Sheep 


DR C. F. DAWSON, DELAWARE COLLEGI 

A chronic inflammation of the foot, 
marked by ulceration, softening of the 
hoof, and the discharge of a 
sticky material which has a very fetid 
odor, is known as 
foot rot. It is a 


contagious disease, 


lameness, 


and is produced 
by a germ that 
lives in the _ soil 


and gains entrance 
to thefeet through 
wounds and sur- 





FOOT ROT faces chafed by 
barbed grasses and stones, or. by - 
gritty clay, which becomes lodged be- 


tween the toes and hardens there. 
The first symptom is a slight lame- 
ness. If the affected foot be examined, 
that part just above the horny part of 
the cleft of the foot, either in front or 
behind, will be found inflamed, fever- 


ish and moist. Uleers soon appear, 
generally on the heel. These penetrate 
the foot and burrow beneath the 
horny parts, causing fistulous tracts 


from which exudes a foul-smelling pus 


possessing an odor sufliciently charac- 


teristic to indicate the disease in @ 
flock, even without a close examina- 
tion In time, the foot becomes great- 
ly overgrown and deformed, the hoofs 
increasing in length and curling up- 
ward In bad cases, the suffering is so 
great the animal lies down most of the 
time, but when only the front feet are 
diseased, it will crawl around on its 
knees. 

As treatment, first isolate all af- 


fected animals Mild are best 
treated by making the sheep stand for 
several minutes daily in a trough con- 
length with fenced-up sides and a 
by arranging the trough of suitable 
Inegth with fenced-up sides and a 
widened entrance so the sheep can be 
started into the inclosure and 
made to through the disinfect- 
int. In bad « and where the hoof 
is underrun with pus, the horn and all 
overgrowth must be cut away se as to 


cases 


easily 
wade 


ases 


expose the diseased parts to the action 
of the disinfectant The foot should 
then be dried, dusted with finely pow- 
dered burnt alum, and bandaged to 
keep out the dirt This antiseptic 
treatment of the feet must be kept up 
laily as long as the disease exists. Any 
of the following may be used One 


nd chloride of lime 
one pound of pure 

gallons of water 
disinfectant of 


pou 
water carbolic 
a solution of 


the 


to four 


creolin, a coal tar 


same strength, or any good sheep dip 
containing these substances in the 
proper amounts > 





Guinea Hen as Mother 


A. J. LEGG, NICHOLAS COUNTY, W VA 


when he 
must be 
keep 


I disagree with A. L. Roat, 
Says that his guinea hens 
confined in an outside run to 
them from sitting. I have never 
found it necessary to pen guinea hens 
when broody When the mother gets 
broody, I take the eggs from under 
She leaves the nest and in a few 
days starts to lay again. Usually a 
guinea hen will lay more eggs than 
she can cover before getting broody. 

Mr Roat expects each hen to lay 
two or sittings in a season. I 
} a record of eggs laid by our 


her 


more 


ive kept 


flock of guinea hens for several years, 
They iverage close to 100 eggs for 
each hen This makes about five sit- 
tings apiece Some years the flock 
did not do so well, but it averages 
enough for three sittings to each hen. 
The young guinea fowls enjoy warm 
weather I prefer not to set the eggs 
before June 1, although the hens be- 


gin laying in April or the first of May. 
Although I usually set the eggs un- 


der chicken hens, I find the guinea 
hen is a better mother than usually 
credited. The young guinea fowls 


understand every motion of 
but they have to learn the 


seem to 
the mother, 


| 
| 


to 12 quarts of@ 
acid | 








call of the chicken hen and are apt to 
gel lost if not confined for a few 
days after hatching. The worst 
trouble I have when guinea hens raise 
their young is that the hens do not 
get broody until too late in the sea- 
son. Sometimes the guinea steals her 
nest and hatches the brood after 
frosts begin in the fall. 





Sterile Hog Cholera Serum 
[From Page 3.] 

the final climax of this wonderful 
work originated by Dorset and Mc- 
Bryde and Niles and improved and 
perfected by Reichel. Farmers may 
now have the satisfaction of having 
available for use a serum that can 
bring no harm to individual or herd 
either in way of abscesses or other 
diseases, and of knowing also that if 
properly used, serum will prevent epi- 
demics and losses from hog cholera. 
The time is here when the use of 
sterile serum will be as much a part 
of modern hog raising as good breed- 
ing and good feeding. 





Mouth 

that developed 
mouth. Although 
faithfully with 


Calf with 

I have a bull 
eanker sores in 
[ have treated them 
burnt alum and peroxide they will not 
heal. What is the cause and the treat- 
ment?—[M. A., New York. 

These sores may have been the re- 
sult of fungous infection from the 
feed, or may have been caused by 
digestive disturbance and faulty se- 
cretion in the mouth. In any event 
the treatment given was right. I 
suggest permanganate of potash solu- 
tion, a teaspgqon of crystals to a 

gallon of water, as a mouth wash in- 


Sore 
ealf 
his 


ste ad of peroxide. Feed the animal 
well and see that the food is free 
from molds and fungous growth. On 


seldom occurs. 


You Write. 


trouble 


A A When 


the 


grass 


Mention 
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Cools Quickly 


Aerates Perfectly 


With a Chilly King Cooler 
and Aerator you can cool 
your milk down to the 
proper temperature - in- 
stantly~ without ice. No 
tending required—no time 
wasted—simply connect with 
water supply and pour in the 
milk as it comes from the cow 
and its flow over the V-shap- 
ed Coils reduces the tempera- 
ture and takes out the odors. 


Chilly King 
Cooler and Aerator © 


Efficient and sanitary. Easy 
to operate and clean. Sub- 
stantially built for long ser- 
vice. Nocomphcated parts 
to get out of order or catch 
dirt. Saves you 
work — insures 
better quality milk 
—cuts out losses 
from souring. 


Write for 
the 

Chilly King 

Book 


Tells all about 
how Chilly King 
Coolers and Aer- 
ators are built 
and how they 
work Describes and illus- 
trates outfits for all-sized 
dairies. Write for it at once. 


Chas. Skidd 
Mfg. Co. (Not Inc.) 
560 BRONSON ST. 
KENOSHA, WIS. 




































Cash paid for all kinds of bags or bur-' 
OLD BAGS la) antity. Send for price list, 
Hudson Bag Bag Miz. Co., Bayonne, N.J. 




















Farmers’ Bulletin 748, 


The “‘different”’ 
fection; on time; 





2,500,000 homes. 





oil cook stove—the stove of steady habits. 
without sovt or ashes. 
and each one robs the kitchen work of its drudgery. 
Ask your dealer for a booklet. 








HOROUGH sterilization of dairy utensils makes better milk and 
cream. This is both easy and inexpensive for the farmer who has a 
} New Perfection Oil Cook Stove. 


With the simple sterilizer described in the Department of Agriculture’s 
it generates steam in two minutes. 
just as it comes from the store—no alterations or readjustments. 


And you use it 


Cooks to per- 
del for every farm need— 
In use in more than 


A mo 


Plenty of hot water whenever you want it if you use the 


New Perfection Kerosene Water Heater. 


Ask about it. 


To get best results use SOCONY Kerosene 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY of NEW YORK 
(Principal Offices) 


NEW YORK ALBANY 


BUFFALO BOSTON 
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Milk Market Situation Serious 
[From Page 1.] 

producing cows in the prime of life 
in South Jersey more advantageously 
and at a lower cost than it is possible 
to find them in the districts of New 
York and Pennsylvania noted for sup- 
plying such animals. 

I share the belief that the flush of 
the pasture season will continue the 
production temporarily; that is, for 
the next two or three months, but I 
am satisfied that as far as South Jer- 
sey is concerned there will be an 
alarming shortage of milk during the 
winter months, and especially next 
spring, when we will miss the useful 
cows that have been sent to the 
shambles, and dairymen will find it 
absolutely impossible to bring in cows 
from other sections at prices consist- 
ent with profis. 

I could cite at this moment con- 
erete instances of dairy farmers in our 
state whose herds are yielding an 
average of from 10 to 15 quarts of 
milk daily, and who are determined 
to abandon the industry unless there 
is a different equation identifying the 
ratio of cost of feed and the price of 
milk. It would be deplorable to cite 
these instances if they paralleled the 
operations of boards of trade or un- 
scrupulous speculators who deal in 
futurities such as obtain in our lead- 
ing grain markets and in meat pro- 
duction centers. The dairy farmers 
ere not demanding an _ increase in 
price in order that they may increase 
their profits, for many of us know 
that the industry has yielded no 
profits during the past three months. 
They are only demanding an increase 
in. the price of milk in order that the 
industry may be sustained and saved 
from abandonment. 

Why Not More for Milk Also? 

In discussing this problem with a 
level-headed farmer near Elmer, N J, 
he gave this instance: “On February 
1 I went into my local market and 
paid 22 cents a pound for beefsteak, 
three weeks later I patronized the 
same market and paid 26 cents, a 
week later a similar piece of meat 
cost me 30 cents, and yesterday I 
paid 36 cents. In every instance I 
paid my bill promptly and without 
protest for I realized the conditions 
necessitating the increase. What was 
true with beefsteak was true with 
every other item that I purchased. for 
the consumption of my family or my 
animals, yet I am selling my milk to- 
day for the same identical price that 
was obtained in May of last year; 
and when I suggested to the man who 
buys my milk that I must of necessity 
increase the price he threw up his 
hands in holy horror, and insinuated 
that I was a hold-up or a cutthroat. 
Why is it necessary for the dairymen 
to tolerate such conditions? I have 
resolved to abandon this market, re- 
duce my herd, make butter for a spe- 
cial local trade, slaughter my own 
beef, fill my own pork barrel and 
ebandon an industry that is notaself- 
sustaining.” 

A man wrote me recently asking if 
I considered it patriotism for him 
to feed corn worth $66 a ton toa 
herd of selected dairy cows yielding 
am average production of 11 quarts 
per cow when his own lead pencil 
proved to him absolutely that the 
selling price of the milk did not cover 
the cost of the grain itself, let alone 
the labor, when possibly, if not posi- 
tively, it would be necessary for him 
to use the corn to feed and sustain 
his own family. The dairy farmers 
and breeders are as patriotic as any 
class of men in the world. They want 
to do their bit, and do it willingly, but 
we have no right to insist that they 
continue in an industry that is not 
self-sustaining, and that even though 
they use selected and high-producing 
cows and conduct their business oth- 
erwise efliciently and economically, it 
is necessary to appeal to their patriot- 
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Making and Marketing Milk 
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ism to continue them in the business. 
I am_ hopeful that the public will 
realize existing conditions and take 
prompt steps to help solve the prob- 
lem. 

[To Be Concluded.] 





Milk Advances at Baltimore 

The critical situation affecting the 
milk supply around Baltimore, Md, 
has been relieved by an advance in 
price to farmers. During June they 
receive 7 cents more per gallon than 
in 1916; July and August 9 cents 
more. <A serious situation developed 
around Baltimore recently, when 
prices for dairy cows for meat pur- 
poses became so high that farmers 
were tempted to sell. Feed shortage 
and the high cost of milch cows fur- 
ther made the milk situation critical. 

Following the co-operative effort of 
the Maryland board of agriculture, 
the Maryland preparedness and sur- 
vey commission and Baltimore milk 
distributers, the. price. of wholesale 
bottled milk to stores, restaurants and 
hctels was advanced to 44 cents a 
gallon im pints and 40 cents in quarts. 
To factories using at least 15 gallons 
in quarts and 25 gallons in pints 
daily the price is 42 and 40 cents per 
gallon respectively. 

To lunch rooms in half-pint bottles, 
the cost is 50 cents per gallon; milk 
in cans less than 10 gallon deliveries 
40 cents and in cans more than 10 
gallons 36 cents. For May and June, 
selected milk was advanced 8 cents a 
gallon; after July 1 and to Septem- 
ber 1 10 cents a gallon. Wholesale 
20% cream in not less than one gallon 
lots is worth $1.50 per gallon. 

According to Asa B. Gardiner, Jr, 
president of the City dairy company 
of Baltimore, the distributers have 
increased their operating cost by 2 
cents per gallon in the last four years 
and the distributers received an aver- 
age increase of 10 cents per gallon. 
To nreet the change in the producers’ 
price, milk at retail in Baltimore 
since May 1 has been 11 cents per 
quart for standaygd pasteurized milk 
or 615 cents a pint. Selected milk 
pasteurized is 15 cents a quart or 7 
cents a pint. Beginning July 1 the re- 
ail price on the quarts goes up 
another cent and on the pints % cent. 
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Farm Engineering 
GEO. W. IVERSON, EDITOR 
Mr. Iverson will gladly answer 
inquiries in this department, or by 
letter. Inclose address label and 
two-cent stamp for private reply. 





Circuit Breaker in Car 

~ What might take place if the circuit 
breaker on the electric system of our 
automobile refused to work? We have 
a new car and we should like to learn 
something about it.—[B. A., New York. 

If the engine is running at a speed 
above 8 or 10 miles per hour not 
much damage will result to your bat- 
tery. Where ihe engine is running 
below this speed or not running at 
all, there will be a constant drain on 
the battery in case the cutout does 
not work. In some systems this-drain 
will not be serious, but in others it 
will be enough to ruin your battery 
in a short time. In one system no 
cutout at all is provided. If the 
switch is left on, the current from 
the battery reverses and runs the 
generator at a slow rate of speed. 
This causes the over-running clutch 
to make a clicking sound. If you are 
in hearing distance you will know 
what the trouble is and turn off the 
switch. If you do not hear it the 
current used in running the gen- 
erator is very slight and will not run 
your battery down very much unless 
this state of affairs continues for 
some length of time. With some sys- 
tems, however, this is not true, and 
you should see that the automatic 
cutout is working. If it does not, 
there may be oil on the brushes or 
commutator or one of the brushes 
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regulated never to exceed that exerted by 
the calf. Cows actually prefer it to hand 
milking. 

What Dairymen Say 


Dairymen universally recommend the 
Perfection. Wm. Nesbitt of Eden Prairie, 
Minn., says: 

“I have used my Perfection Milker for 
nearly three years and it has given perfect 
satisfaction. 1 can see no bad results what 
ever. In fact, 1 believe the flow of milk 
is better. As to how fast the milking can 
be done with a Milker, I will say that I use 
two double units, and with them I can milk 
36 cows in an hour and I have milked 
50 gallons of milk in 50 minutes.” 

Write us for the names of dairymen in 
your neighborhocd who are saving time 
and labor by using the Perfection. 


Read the Perfection 7 Booklet 


Write for free Perfection Booklet. The informa. 


‘' == 
f | THE Perfection Milking Ma- 
chine is no experiment. It 
is one of the oldest machines on 
the market. The principle was 
developed in Denmark in 1897. 
After 12 years of improvement 
it was patented in America in 
1909. The Perfection was in 
successful operation before most 
other milking machines were 
invented. 

The Perfection is based on the oldest 
and best milker known—the calf’s mouth. 
Only the Perfection combines the gentle 
suction, the spiral downward squeeze 
and thecomplete release of Nature’s Way. 
Its simplicity and speed recommend the 


Perfection especially for milking large tion contained in this booklet means bigger profit, 
numbers of cows. Perfection suction is Send for it for yourself and friends today. 


PERFECTION MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


26th Ave. S. & 26th St., Minneapolis 
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To cool milk right, fake out all animal 
and feed odors, use the 


Improved CHAMPION MILK COOLER-AERATOR 


Cools Milk Instantly. Im- Stop Waste and Loss. One lost milking 
proves bacterial count -— eats up profits of 5 or 6 good ones. Cost 
at least expense — quickest of Champion is so low you cannot afford 
with the least labor. a cheap cooler. 
Write for free folder and prices. 
Give name of your supply dealer. 
Good territory open for live agents and dealers, Write NOW. * 
CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO. Dept. 12 Cortland, N. Y. 
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et More Milk 


While the Price Is High 


This summer you are getting winter prices for your milk, so get all your cows can be made to 
ve. Feed them the best milk-producing ration that science has yet produced —Isternational 
pe Dairy Feed. Thousands of farmers are feeding it with amazing success. It is a scientifice 
ally blended feed produced by specialists who have studied the feeding problem and worked out 
the solution that resulted in a better milk supply at a lower feeding cost. 


INTERNATIONAL SPECIAL DAIRY FEED 
Increases Milk Production at Lowest Cost 


This perfectly balanced grain ration is the one feed summer and winter. Feed your cows plenty of grass 
that keeps the feeding cost down low and at the same and two or three pounds of International Special 
time increases the milk yield. Hui f < Dairy Feed daily and see the astonishing increase in 
report gains of ~~ a of milk per cow since they the quantity 
began feeding it. And they find that it costs less to feed and quality of 
than home-grown grains. Can be fed all the year ‘round ilk they give. 


THERE’S A DEALER NEAR YOU 
Don’t goon feeding grains, etc., at their present high prices when you can 
— a dealer right near you and buy International Special Dairy Feed at 
ss cost to feed. And don’t fail to take full advantage of your great op- 
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unity by getting all the milk your cows can made to give. You'll 

doing your country a service, too, by increasing your milk prodrction, 

besides making a big profit. So go to the nearest dealer today and buy 
a liberal quantity. 


International Grofast Calf Meal 
Saves the Milk You’re Feeding to Calves 


The demand for beef is growing Uke o mushroom too, and offers 
more chances to make big profits. Lise more Calve } International 
Grofast Calf Mee! will save you the milk you would otherwise havc to 
feed them and will raise them at one-third or one-fourth the cost of 
new milk. Grofast makes heavy, healthy cattle from little calves, 
Keeps them growing and en- 
ables you to sell your milk 
and butterfat while the 
calves are growing up. 


Mail Coupon 
TODAY 


Send the coupon now. One 
half-ton is minimum shi 



















| International Sugar Feed Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
g you Gentlemen: Please ship me via freight............ton of International 
. Put up in 100-lb. 5 | . clive i ippi i 
Can’ be sbioped a Grofast Calf Meal at $80 per ton, delivered my station. My shipping station 
immediately upon receipt of is 
order. Don’t put it off. Begin aa ae 
making bigger profits now. 
Send no money, Pay when 
mea] arrives. 


International 
Sugar Feed Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mills at Minneapolis 
and Memphis, Tenn. 
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Work in Cornfield u e wheel cultivator, but as our 
corn gets about as much cultivating 
FRANK RUHLEN, MADISON COUNTY, 0 with the harrow as any other way it 
I give the method of corn growing does not make so very much differ- 
that I have found practi for my en if it is hilled or drilled. My 
own particular kind of farming [ method of getting the ground ready 
realize that there are many things and planting as we do, often makes 
that are taught as being necessary in us use the drill. The older I get the 
corn growing that I do not do; so more I think that most of the corn 
because they do not suit my condi- n my neighborhood is planted too 
tions. First in raising any crop com thick. I can remember when a boy 
the seed. My method in selecting the how father would start us replanting 
seed is to secure it at husking tim corn as soon as part of it was up, 
I am a dairyman and raise from 40 when later we would have to thin out 
to 60 acres of corn a year. Being a more than we put in. 


dairyman, I am not in the field much 
of the time, but must rely on the help 
I send a few potato crates with the 
wagon at husking and throw in the 
best ears as husked. We always take 
the team and wagon to field. If 
husking from the shock, throw the 
shock down, drive the gon along 
the butts of the shock and throw into 
the wagon husked. If it rains, or 
for any reason have to leave the 
field, corn is always hauled in as 
soon husked. I have seen neigh- 
bors have more than 200 bushels out 
in rain, and often covered with 
sno 

By this plan 
five times 
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gather 
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suggested we 
h as will 
ring the winter 

what we 
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shell to 


as mu¢ 
Du 


out 


our 


need 


or 
ad for see 
we go over, pi 
best to plant. W 
we pick the 
have use@® the germination 
think it is a good thing, but 
use it now. My reason for 
it, is because when I tried 
different years, I marked 
that I thought was doubtful; 
ward I examined the germ 
never had an ear that had passed as 
sound by physical examination that 
did not have a good, strong sprout. 
We always store the seed in the crates 
in which the corn gathered, and 
keep it in a dry place until shelled. 
By husking early and with our meth- 
od of storing we have never had any 
trouble with our seed. 
Fall and Spring Plowing 

IT plow the ground any time we can, 
fall, winter or spring. -I like to get 
the plowing all done by April 15, and 
think I have better corn on the 
ground that is plowed early. 2 do not 
have horse power enough to get the 


\ 
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hen we 


ear c 


like 
plant, 
ver again, I 
box and 
do not 
not using 
it out two 
every ear 
after- 
and I 


seed 


is 


ground plowed as soon as I would 
like to have it. We can get along 
without more horses for all the rest 
of our farm work and I do not think I 
am istified in keeping the extra 
hors¢ all the year; hence we _ get 
along ithout them I expect to ge 
a tractor before long. Then we can 
reduce our horse power more and 
save feed enough to pay interest on 
the investment. We use jointer on 
plow the time and plow whens ! 
it is not frozen too hard. After April 
1 we w only when the ground 
dry enough to work w it packing 

In er st to get nd 1) 
for corn until I want to plan rhen 
I get a piece of nd in order and 
plan I use any tool that is required 
to get a loose, fine i bed and do 
ita ickly a t can be done If the 
smoo ng harrow v do tt yr 
that is all We use. If n is disking 
we aiways use the dou ed ¢ as it 
leave “the soil level Always follow 
close with the planter. Try and have 
all planted at night that is in order. 
I had a neighbor tell me a few years 
ago that they had gotten a certain 30- 
acre field ready to plant four times, 
and each time it would rain the night 
they were r to plant, and they 
would have th work to go over 
again. I told him I could not afford 
to u that in< f efficiency That I 
wo want my corn worked over 
whi >w ng ! ground ready 
to plant. 

toth Hills and Drills 

We plant in! and also drill, and 
can say that I have no rule to govern. 
The rn in be cultivated more 
easily in hills after we commence to 


We set our planter now to drop a 
grain every 14 inches, and when it 
comes to hilling, it leaves a hill occa- 
sionally with only two stalks. Then 
by the time the harrow has gone over 
it a time or two and the cultivator 
has got rid of some, we have a stalk 
about every 18 or 20 inches. This I 
hink gives the amount of 
quality. 

I try to keep the harrow going all 
the time the soil is in condition to 
work until the corn is up. Many times 
I get it harrowed twice before it 
too large. If there is no trash on the 
ground it can be harrowed after it is 
up. The nice part about the harrow 
is, all the soil worked, while with 
the wheel cultivator the row is not 
worked, and unless one has a very 
hand with the cultivator there 
ome weeds that get by, which 
hand hoe or they are to take 
the corn’s moisture and fer- 
am going to own up that in 
my experience I do not get my corn 
worked over with the wheel cultiva- 
more than three times, and many 
years only twice. Last year we went 
through the corn with the one-horsoe 
cultivator after the corn was too large 


best 


is 


is 


good 
are 
means 
part of 
tility. TI 


tor 


for the wheel cultivator. In a wet 
summer I do not think it necessary 
to do this, but last summer it was 
very dry here and the extra cultiva- 
tion kept the ground from cracking 
so badly. The harvesting of the corn 
crop is the big item for us, asit falls 


down so many years. Then it is hard 
to harvest in any way. Much of the 
around here is left on the stalk. 


corn 
We always try and get ours all cut 
except a small piece that we turn the 


harvest. We can always 
stalk as feed. 


hogs in to 
find use for the 





Timely Work with Asparagus 


The cutting season for asparagus 
ordinarily extends from May 1 to 
about July 1, or about eight weeks in 
all, and when weather permits daily 

ttin are made. If imsects, and 
especially the asparagus beetles, are 
trouble ome one uncut row of plants 
may be ft as a trap along one side 
of the field. The beetles will collect 
on these plants, and many will be 
killed by spraying with arsenate of 
lead in the proportions of two pounds 
to oV llons of water. 

At the close of the asparagus cut- 
ting season 1500 to 2000 pounds of a 
high grade commercial fertilizer and 
from 20 to 30 tons of manure per acre 

ipplied to the asparagus by some 
prominent growers After the plants 
have been thoroughly disk-harrowed 
they are allowed to grow. Cultivation 


advisable to keep 
physical condi- 
After the 


from time to time is 
the ground in good, 
tion and keep down weeds. 
first few frosts in the fall asparagus 
plants are mowed and the tops 
burned as a means of destroying in- 
and diseases present. It is in the 
care of asparagus after the cutting 
season is past that too many growers 
are lax. 


sects 





Tobacco Plants Into the Open 





In cigar leaf sections the first half 
of June will find compressed into a 
fortnight the keenest kind of ac- 
tivity in setting plants in the 
open This is true of practi- | 
callv all northern cigar lea 
tions. Preliminary inquiry just com- 
pleted by this paper brings out the 








CASH 


fact that farmers are not overly fierce 
to enlarge their tobacco acreages even 
though some rather good prices were 
received last season, with considerable 
promise for the coming season. Labor 
searce and very high practically 
everywhere and occasional reports 
hint of slight decrease in area under 
this crop. 

But cigar leaf tobacco growing is a 
well established institution. For so 
many years has it proved reasonably 
profitable that there nothing in 
sight to indicate much difference in 
the attention to be given it the coming 
summer compared with last. 

Plant beds have come along in rea- 
onably good shape, although here 
and there some complaint of angle- 
worms getting into the beds, causing 
some damage. Weather and soil con- 
ditions were both rather unfavorable 
throughout the first three weeks of 
May, particularly in the older middle 
and New England states, so very little 
has been done toward establishing the 
young plants up to the fourth week in 
the month. One of our Wisconsin cor- 
respondents says the high cost of ma- 
terial for building sheds prevents 
many farmers from raising as much 
tobacco as they would like. 


Notes from the Growers 


Price indications are good and little 
more tobacco will be grown this year 
than last. Dairying has drawn to- 
bacco to the rear in this county com- 
pared with two years ago. Buyers 
have offered some growers 15c p Ib in 
the bundle, the buyer taking the risk. 
[FE. D. F., Knoxville, Pa. 

Season a little backward up to late 


is 


is 


May in the tobacco territory around 
Elkland, Pa, with prospects of a nor- 
mal acreage. Plants a little short. 


Tobacco acreage about as last year, 


beds appear all right but plants are 
small. Probably very little will be 
set before June 15.—[W. L. F., 
Ephrata, Pa. 

Season late for plants, 10% prob- 
able \increase in acreage.—{I. K.., 


Richland, Pa. 

This year’s tobacco acreage will be 
same as last year, planting two weeks 
late.—[A. C., Landisville, Pa. 

Acreage in this vicinity will 
creased about 10%, plants 
days late. Growers had not 
to set plants before June.—T[ 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Land under tobacco will be about 
the same as last year. Tobacco plants 
in the beds are late on account of 
cold, cloudy weather.—[H. D. L., To- 
wanda, Pa. 


be in- 

about 
planned 
G. TA des 





Some Cranberry Winterkilling 
{From Page 4.] 
acreage, due partly to the scarcity 
and high price of labor. 
With Cranberry Growers 
No new acreage coming in this 
year, cranberry vines look well.—[R. 


Cc. B., Riverhead, N Y. 

I know of no new acreage in the 
southeastern corner of Burlington Co 
and upper Atlantic Co; water is just 
off the bogs, buds beginning to show 
life.—[G. E. Gossler, New Jersey. 


Cranberry plants wintered very 
nicely for us, no material increase m 
acreage in this vicinity.—[{Medford 
Cranberry Company, Mt Holly, N J. 

to cornfield, disk 
and 


lean your roadsides 
U ! kill the chinchbugs. The 


Bush and Bog Plow 


does away with the bushknife, 
grubhoe and shovel—it’s better, 
quicker and cheaper. The forged 
shar? Cutaway disks penetrate deep, cut- 
ting roots, turf and trashand pulverizing 
the soil. Splendid for deep tillage. 2 
horse and 4 horse. Reversible. If your 
dealer has not the genuine Cutaway write 
to us direct. Be sure to write us for our 
new book, “The Soil and Its Tillage.” 
Get your copy sow, 

THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 
Maker of the original 
CLARK disk harrows and plows 
5105 Main St., Higganum, Coun, 








Turn bush-land in- . 























STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Millions of June and Everbearing plants at wholesale 

poteee. Guaranteed true-to-name and to please you, 
mur money refunded Catalog free. 

t. Ww. JOHNSON & BRO., - SALISBURY, MD. 





FOR YOUR 
AND B AGS 
HUDSON SUPPLY r MFG. CO. 


t OLD RUBRER, M TALS 
SEND FOR PRICES. 
BAYONNE, K. J. 
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Help 


For Hens and Chicks 


Right now in midsummer 
all fowls are liable to be in- 
fested with lice. Day and 
night the torture goes on. 
Hens stop laying, chicks do 
not grow. Lice positively 


kill millions of chicks. Here’s 


the way to help your fowls 
and chicks. Sprinkle 


Dr. Hess 
Instant Louse Killer 


into hens’ feathers, about roosts 
and houses. Put it into the dust 
bath, both hens and chicks will 
work it all through the feathers, 
bringing the Louse Killer right 
home to the lice. You can do 
your poultry no better service. 
Don’t neglect them. 


Also destroys bugs on cucumber, squash 
and melon vines, cabbage worms, slugs 
on rose bushes. Sold in sifting-top cans. 


Price, 1 Ib. 25¢; 3 Ibs. 60c (except in Canada) 
DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 
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have proper 
them thru 


Ther must 
food to carry 
the first weeks. Improper 
foo? is fatal ALLEN’S 
NUTRO CHICK MASH will 
positively maintain their health. 
15 grain and meat ingredients. 
Also use Nursery Chick Food and 
Alien’s Mash for Layers. Ail 
Positively guaranteed. 








Write for Details 2 Prices , 


ee 
ALLEN MILLING CO., Dept. 2, Niagara Falls, N. Y, 


insects on 
uate yey B ~~~ AB prof- 
its, Spray Melons, Cabbage, Turnips, 
Onions and other vegetables. and 
fruits with Black Leaf 40. Kills 
Aphis, Thrips, and similar insects. 
Heck Leaf 40is used by success- 
growers. Recommended by 
, Fe Colleges and Experi- 
ment Stations, a Wie 
table booklets Write 
The Kentucky - Ae Pretest Co, 
Incorporated. Dept. A Louisville, Ky, 


Black Leaf 40" 


Ye Nicotine 
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Keeping Our b 
SPLASH — 
€> Constantly Flooding 
Every Bearing With 
Oil,Makes it Pumpla 
OL SUPPLY TheligatGame 
REPLENISHED And Prevents Weer 


DOUBLE GEARS — Each Carrying Half the Load 
Every feeture desirable in a v,)ndmii! in the 
AUTO~OILED AERMOTOR 
Gasoline — Pumps — Tanks 
Water Goods —Steei Frame Saws 


Supply 
Wart AERMOTOR CO. 2500 i2mm Sr. Cucagd 




















A Living from Eggs and’ Poultry 
By W. H. Brown 


The author addresses hig remarks entirely to begin- 
ners in the business who have a limited amount of 
capital and experience. Unusual attention is given to 
the small but important details from hatching time 
to the time the produce is marketed. 
Tlustrated. 188 pages. 5x7 inches. Net 75c. 





| ORANGE JUDD CO., New York, N. Y, 
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Indictments in Onion Trade 


Onion growers ail over the country 
were surprised last week py the sen- 
sational federal indictment in Boston 
of 88 corporations and individuals, al- 
leged to have conspired last fall and 
winter to raise the price of onions. 
The federal attorney at Boston will 
attempt to prove that these specula- 
tors monopolized interstate commerce 
in onions by dividing up the country 
among them for the purpose of elim- 
inatang competition. The indictments 
are spectacular in that they include 
some of the most prominent onion 
growers and storage men in the Con- 
necticut valley in Ohio, New York, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and the far west. 
The inspiration for the prosecution 
appears to have originated from the 
studies of federal and state food in- 
vestigators. ‘The onion yield last fall 
Was very short, as shown at the time 
in Americano Agriculturist’s special 
crop reports, due to a cold, wet spring 
followed by a dry summer. 

Early in the fall, according to the 
claims of the feder&l prosecution, city 
dealers from New York and Boston, 
as well as iocal dealers, offered farm- 
ers in the Connecticut valley $1.75 to 
$2.25 per bushel, with the understand- 
ing that the onions would be held at 
the farms or local storage until de- 
manded. In late November and De- 
cember, prices offered ran $2.50 to $5 
per bushel. Meanwhile the city prices 
jumped rapidly until by January on- 
ions were moving slowly in a jobbing 
way in the cities at $12 to $15 per 
100. It is at this speculative profit 
that the prosecution is directed. Many 
of the indictments are aimed at mem- 
bers of the onion growers’ informa- 
tion bureau, which is a three-year-old 
organization purposing to supply in- 
formation to members and suggest 
Ways and means for marketing the 
onion crop. 

From the Producers’ Standpoint 

The other side of the story is just 
as interesting. Growers and storage 
men in leading onion sections are firm 
in their statements that no manipula- 
tion of prices or combination in re- 
straint of trade has existed. They 
point to the short crop, strong de- 
mand and slow movement of onions, 
due to car shortage as the cause of 
high prices. Under such abnormal 
conditions, prices would likewise be 
abnormal. As one grower summed 
it up for American Agriculturist, “the 
unusual circumstances combined to 
make excessively high prices for on- 
ions; not a combination of men.’’ Dur- 
ing the early part of the winter par- 
ticularly, the car shortage was severe, 
delays of 10 days to two weeks or 
more occurring before orders could 
move from country points to 

ealers. 

Storage men and dealers claim that 
buying has always been independent, 
with dealers at each others’ throats 
to get the best deal. This is quite 
largely borne out by the statements of 
growers themselves. 

The onion growers’ information bu- 
reau, which organized local associa- 
tions of growers in Ohio, Indiana, 
New York and the Connecticut valley 
about three years ago, has been fairly 
active. It has held meetings at va- 
rious country points. Formerly it 
largely comprised producers, but now 
its membership includes many deal- 
ers. All growers await with interest 
the outcome of the indictments. 


Disinfects Each Tree—The young 
peach orchard of 300 beautiful trees 
owned by C. L. Langes of Baltimore 
county, Md, gives promise of a splen- 
did crop. The trees are two years old 
and have had the best of care. This 
spring the land was plowed both ways 
and disked. Every tree was “grubbed” 
and sprayed twice. Every trunk was 
scrubbed with a brush dipped in a 
weak solution of lye and soda and 
then scrubbed again. The brine out of 
which the season’s pork was taken was 
used this time. A wire brush was very 
carefully manipulated over the bark to 
drag forth insect pests and eggs. This 
is a delicate operation, a careless move 
skinning the tree. The wire brush 
cost 50 cents and is similar to those 
used by butchers for whisking off bits 
of meat from their chopping blocks.— 
[E. O, Jean, Baltimore County, Md. 


Ohio Has No Law Governing the 
packing and grading of apples. The 
agricultural commission last year 
adopted standard grades for Ohio ap- 
ples and made regulations for their 
adoption and use. The purpose was to 
try out these grades in a practical way 

















Ask your dealer or write us for free Kodak catalogue. 





A Kodak fits into farm life from the pleasure side, from the 
business side and as a recorder of the familiar events that are so 
full of interest—the sheep washing and shearing, the haying and 
harvest scenes, threshing time, and apple picking. 

It gives pleasure on every holiday—tthe grange and Sunday 
school picnics, the fishing and hunting trips, the circus and the fair 
—then there are the familiar scenes around home; the children 
and their friends, the family pets—there is good fun in photograph- 
ing them at the time and afterward the pleasure of the pictures 
in the Kodak album. 

And on the business side the Kodak helps to keep the import- 
ant records in a business-like way—the building and ditching, the 
live stock, the orchard, the crops. Pictures of these things with an 
autographic record made on the film at the time of exposure are 
invaluable to the business-like farmer. 

It’s all very simple with a Kodak and less expensive than you think. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 447 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Durable, Powerful, Reliable. 
sive. at ~ last; to do hard, 
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heavy work. see Cheapest Fuel. 
. Pull % to 36 horse-power more than "tog here wait 6 to 

cated. 3 Months Trial. Easy Terms. Sizes | ©.u wire % WIT. 
1% to 22 H-P. Easy to start. No Cranking. No | ;-Qmsb Payments. 
batteries. 10 Year ical ~ Boel ee. 
ever built. Engine book free. A Postal brings it. | WITTE ENGINE we 

THE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO., 18000akland Ave., Kansas City, Me. 
1051 King Street, OTTAWA, KANGAG, | !800EmpireBidg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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Canada’s Liberal Offer of 
Wheat Land to Settlers 


is open to you—to every farmer or farmer’s 
son who is anxious to establish for himself a 
happy home and prosperity. Canada’s hearty 
invitation this year is more attractive than 
ever. Wheat is much higher but her fertile 
farm land just as cheap, and in the provinces 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
160 Acre Homesteads Are Actually Free to Settlers 
and Other Land Sold at from $15 to $20 Per Acre 
. The great demand for Canadian Wheat will 
r keep up the price, ere a farmer can get 
» over $2 for wheat and raise 20 to 45 bushels to 
the acre he is bound te make money—that’s 
what re can expect in Western Canada. Won- 
derfui yields aiso of Oats, > 
Mixed Farm in Western Canada is fully as 
, profitable an ustry as grain raising. 


The excellent grasses,full of nutrition,are the only f 
gequired either for beef or dairy ore. schools, 


Pp yf 
} Fay 





0. G. RUTLEDGE 
301 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
“ Canadian Gov’t Agt. 




























































Profits in Poultry 
Keeping Solved 


Here is a list of that cover the poultry 
ion in a scie! pet gopular manner. 
uccess assured to anyone who will follow 


instructions given in these books. 


A Living from Eggs and Poultry 
By W. H. BROWN 
4 eimple, definite plan which will be a safe 
guide to the progressive farmer and inquiring 
SED | obcksputashostesvicebesseressaseees $0.75 


Poultry Feeding and Fattening 
By G. B. FISKE 
Improved methods of feeding and an = 
0. 


kinds of poultry, caponizing, etc............ 


Squabs for Profit 
By RICE and COX 
This is the most complete and exhaustive work 
of the kind ever published on squab raising. .$0.50 


Poultry Architecture 
By G. B. FISKE 
All about the construction of poultry buildings 
of all grades, styles and classes; coops, location: 
ete. 125 pages. Filustrated........--+++++- $0. 


Poultry Diseases 
By E. J. WORTLEY (New Book) 


Hygienio requirements, specific diseases and 
CrEBEMEME once ccc ccceccceseceeeccersesseees $0.75 


Turkeys and How to Grow Them 
By HERBERT MYRICK 
And Essays from Practical Growers. History, 
breeders, successful management, etc.......- $1.00 


FREE ON APPLICATION 
Send for our new and elaborately illustrated 
catalog. 136 pages, 6x9 inches, containing descrip- 
tions of the above and also 500 of the most 


practical and modern a farming and allied 
i 








subjects, the study of which Will enable the reader 
to successfully cope with any intricate question 
that may present itself This will be sent for 
the asking 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bldg., 315 22! FowsirAve . Mew Tok LY 
ovens 060 Se MaLERAaN 0¢861 10620 TENE ENRON 
























































































articles common to the vicini 





BUSINESS NOTICE 

"For the Land's Sake use 
fertilizers: they 
those who till it.’ 


Bowker's 
enrich the eart} ' 


_TAd 


vertisement 





Using Weeder on Potatves in Orchard 














the yung orchard on farm of F. H. Bateman of Cam- 
‘ n N J Potato¢ were inted between the trees, and then 
1 ede ed to level the land, conserve the moisturs ind kill the 
? ns < ttle w is that start t the surface of the ground. To 
é use out of land, Mr Bateman planted melon seeds in the 
I immediately between the tree; And the melons yielded another 
profitable. crop. Spraying is practiced faithfully on trees and potatoes. 
7 ww , which the fair is located. It has also 
NEW YORK been suggested th the stat fair 
commission offer a gold aot A in 
waren Dictateeeatp Bill Tay Siaae tae de eek ‘ene 
Wi pr lly every agricultural farm in the county 
or n in New York indorsed 
the farm and market bill and are Long Island it in » Full Swing 
napa ; rnor to sign it, they wp TUTHILE, SUFFOLK COUNTY, N ¥ 
are rule, opposed to wil Nooes . , Pa ; 
known in e 1@ris re an er Corn planting is in full wing on 
: ; hay Oo” 1 88 n , Long Island. Old meadows that have 
: . we iy been used for pasturage many years 
v G troy 1€ D - ] : — ¢ up 
men a le . the fixing of re being broken up. Season is two 
the } n e hands of comn . weeks retarded Potatoes re being 
sion « eq ns appointed by cultivated. There is a large demand 
1 rnor It would also prevent for spring pigs at 36 to S7 each, six 
ot perative agricultural or- weeks old. Milch cows are in demand. 
far from xing price R. ©. Parker has been appointed 
‘ v 1 sell their products. manager of the Suffolk farm bureau. 
I now ist t G Whitman The igricultu r: | census of Suffolk 
Vv ne > ef iture nd county pl ices tot number of 
for h s kind of food bill acres farmed N6, 590 acres, com- 
Farm ve f to watch out « > prising 2358 farms. It also shows the 
é ’ on be entirely in acreage in potatoes as 17,0S2, which is 
cor ‘ inter nd wholly again an increase of about 230 acres over 
farmer ntere Gov Whitman } last season. 
come in for} re of criticism and a 
rany farmers are expressing some . 
Cn Bg gh 0 ge ry Bh Syracuse Parcel Post 
really has the interest of the farmer A parcel post demonstration center 
at heart. A prominent member of will soon be afforded by the Syracuse 
the Dairymen’s league recently re- postoffice. Parcel post mail service 
marked that the governor has an op- will conduct a campaign demonstrat- 
portunity to redeem himself by sign- ing how marketing of eggs, butter 
ing 1 farm and market bill and of and other produce may be done di- 
making the appointments to the rect from the farm to the housewife. 
agricultural board, thereby resulting, Products may be shipped at the mail 
if he follows the statement he made box on the farm and be carried di- 
to representative agricultural leaders Tectly to the consumer’s door in Syra- 
while the gislature was in session, Ccuse, N_Y Within a distance of 150 
Tf he goes back on the farming in- Miles of Syracuse a package contain- 
terests this time it will be impossible iD five pounds of butter may be 
to regain the friendship of agricul. Shipped there for 10 cents, a package 
tural people containing five dozen eggs for 14 
The point is, talk the situation over cents. 
mow, so that in case an extra session To encourage this movement the 
of the legisla e is called, members Syracuse postoffice is pre paring to is- 
from your 4i ict may know how Sue on July 1 a Producers’ List, con- 
you feel about this important food taining the names of farmers wiching 
problem. Jf farmers are called upon t° sell products by parcel post dur- 
as they ive been, to lenethen their img the summer and fall All farm- 
work each day by many hours and to ¢@FS are invited to list their names and 
£0 to l costs in producing farm Products, wl ich will be printed —~ 
Products 1 to me big risks in furnished to Sy racuse consumé rs. 2 ° 
sO « r, the to be stepped Charge Is made for this ser ice Full 
upon ind er ed by low prices directions for packing and other in- 
encineered by food dictators formation will be gladly sent on re- 
. quest by the postmaster at Syracuse, 
a — N Y 
Making Farmers of Boys — - ; 
The New York state food commis- Chautagqua. Co—Cows are high and 
flion will establish two rricultural “e at $65 to 3100 ea 
f } ‘ grades are plentiful at : 
a Ji. rained for ea. Hay brings $10 p ton, x 
wor ; Vne camp W be p 100 Ibs, feed $2.80, oats S4e to $1 
; r_ grou p bu, buckwheat $3.65 p 100 Ibs, 
will : ' a St Lawrence Co — Hay has been 
later se to $15 p ton There will be a 
be « blis] ext n le ext reage in tivation 
mis n pur Tiwe of vin oO e war and the food scar¢ 
bux ‘ ( 3 ng at $75 ea four- 


ne te. Roads are good. 


Co—Farmers are 





Steuben r selling 
many of their heifer calves, which 
: gher. Milk has 
$2.30 i bs t he cheese 


ed corn 


Boost Gardens—About 


"OOO Albany 
children ll enter the club’s garden |} 
contest nd 125 plot ire even now 
being cultivated. Rensselaer Co se- 
cured three cars of see potatoes from 
\Te rough the state food commis- 

n: Montgomery Albany and 
Schenectady counties one ¢ h. Sara- 
















toga will build three more county 
roads this year, one each for the towns 
of Ballston, Malta and Halfmoon. 
Sheriff Dodge of Saratoga Co will 
have the county prisoners pay their 
way this year; he secured donations 
of several plots of ground near the 
jail which are being plowed for pota- 
toes.—[Clarence Foote. 

Kssex Co—Maple syrup has _ been 
$1.50 p gal, sugar 22c p lb. Farmers 
have been treating seed oats for smut. 
Farmers putting forth every effort to 
increase crop and acreage. The Crown 
Pcint co-operative creamery paid 46c 
p lb for Apr butter fat. Eggs are 35c 
p doz, flour is $15 to $18 p bbl, veal 
5c p Ib dressed. Many calves are 
being raised. 

Cattaraugus 
there will be a 


Co—If weather  per- 
large acreage 
Meadows are weedy. Many 
have changed farms. Young 
cattle are scarce at $40 to $45 for two- 
year-olds. Corn meal is $3.20 p 100 
Ibs, oil meal $5.70, cottonseed meal 
$3.40, eges 34ce p doz, butter 42c p Ib, 
wheat flour $4.50 p sk of 49 Ibs. 
Clinton Co—Potatoes are the lead- 
ing crop in this. section. About 
June 1 farmers had planned a large 
acreage of beans. Grain is high, seed 
Oats. $1 p bu, buckwheat $2. Many 
farmers are sowing wheat for the 
first time in years. Cows are $75 to 
$100 ea. Farm he!p earns $2 p day 
and up. Many farms have been sold. 
Protests Against Dogs—Proclaim- 
ing again depredations of sheep- 
killing dogs, Joseph torst of Scho- 
harie Co } made a strong protest 
to Gov Whitman. He says that the 
200.000 in the state probably 
cost farmers over $200,000,000 of 
gross returns every 10 years. Dogs 
have the whole reason why 
farmers not raise more sheep. 


mits 
of 
renants 


oats 


st the 
as 
dogs 


been 


do 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Crawford Co—Pastures have been 





»cor. Pear trees and plums in bloom 
nd full of blossoms, but apples will 
not be plentiful. Oats all sown, some 
potatoes planted corn planting 
bezun. Wheat not good generally. 
Eegs are selling at p doz, butter 


2Sc p Ib, live calves 1114c, hogs 14\4c, 
old potatoes $3, wheat $3. There is a 
good ige of most everything be- 
ing planted. The people in the small 
towns are planting all the spots pos- 
sible. —[J. F. Seavy. 

Tioga Co—Fruit trees bloomed late. 
The largest acreage of early potatoes 
ever known in this section, double the 
acreage of late potatoes. 

Northumberland Co — Ground 


acre 


is 


nellow. <A large acreage of corn is 
planted. Rye is promising. Wheat 
looks thicker than a month ago. 


Dauphin Co—tThere is a large acre- 
age of corn and potatoes. Hay is 
poor. Wheat promises good on low, 
fertile soil. Fruit promises to be 
plentiful. Prices at Middletown mar- 
kets: Potatoes $3 to $3.50 p bu, but- 
ter 45c p lb, eggs 35c p doz, dressed 
peultry $1 to $1.50 ea. 

Clearficld Co—Grain 
look poor. There will 
acreage of potatoes. Prospects good 
for fruit. Laborers are scarce and 
wages the highest ever known. Roads 
in fine condition. 

Will Cut Cord Wood—Hundreds of 
men have been engaged to work in 
the of Warren, McKean, 
Forest Elk counties, where 
chemical and bark will be cut 


and grass 
be a large 


forests 
and 
wood 


this summer. The bark peelers will 
receive &3 p cord, which will enable 
many to average $10 a day. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Summers Co—Cold weather dam- 


aged peach trees. Apple bloom was 

light. Wheat crop will not be up to 

average. Wheat has been $2.25 p-bu, 

corn $1.50, potatoes $2.25, cattle and 
€ 


>= 
and high, eggs 0c p doz, 


heegs scarce 
butter J0c p 

New Road Law—The new Va 
state road law, effective May is 
considered a most important piece of 


w 


-” 
-, 


legislation. It turns the automobile 
tax into the state road fund and 
abolishes the office of state road en- 














ave $ilo Money! 


5 ft. more capacity for same mofier with 
Globe extension roof. Window = Also 
big cash and early shipment iscounts. A 


GLOBE SILO- 


means big moner sated. Write for de- 
tails an d prices quick to 
GLOBE SILO CO.. 6-16 WILLOW STREET, SIDNEY. 8. Y 


































American Agriculturist, June 2, 


“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, 
ines, ng. iain, 
Sse er aa roan 


cost less; outlast three ordinary No pain ——- 
orrepairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning p 


GARAGE $69.50 AND UP 
Lowest prices on Read: 
Fire- Broot Stee! Garaava. Got 
uy any pine. 
THE 








Ax a. Zs 
EMIS’ Oe 


V-Crimp, Corru- 

Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 

allboard Paints, ete., direct to you 

tom Factory Prices. Positively greatest 
We Pay the Freight. 

















Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


roofs. 





Frec Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We sell direct 
to you and save you ail 






y-Made 


Roofing Book 


612-662 Pike St., Cincinasti, G. 


























of 


Can arm 
Gates you 
afoney. Write for it today 
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When forced feeding is most necessary, then can & 
Unadilla Silo prove your independence of the feed maa, 
The economical, succulent food it provides will in- 
crease profits by increasing the milk flow. 
From coast to coast Unadillas are faithfully 
serving and saving for most successful 
dairymen. County, State and National 
officials have from time to time de- 
cided on the Unadilla. In each case 
the Unadilla won out for quality, 
simplicity, durability, conven 
ience. Learn why, by send- 
ing for free catalog. 


Milk Checks High 
Feed Costs Low: 






















Agents Wanted. 


UNADILiA SILO CO. 
Bex B Unadilla, N.Y. 









Green Mountain Silos 


Our new system of guy wires holds 


the 


guarantee 
bag wi 


hoops a 
ft stight—itke a - - o- - 
today for Green Mountain Silo a 
literature. 





Cannot Blow Over 


silo firm any (we 
it). All staves are 
th —— =. Fy 3 
; doors 
* write 











THE CREAMERT PACKAGE MFG. CO 
343 WEST STREET 
RUTLAND, VERMONT 











































Continuous Open Door Front. 
Permanent steel ladder a 





Other sizes in proportion. 
GRIFFIN LUMBER CO. 
Box 3, HUDSON FALLS,N.¥ 



















BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW C..TALOG DESCRIBING THE 
QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


I BY sf NATIONAL 
LOS-~ 


oe simp’ ri to put up aud easiest operat 
on the market. Adjustable a vatic take-up hoop— 
pay epen-dece —_—- tight dou a end vo 
manent ladder mmorus! fem 


of the 
INTERNATIONAL ry co... 412 Ficed Bu ding, ME EADVILLE a 















































































gineer, providing instead for a road 
commission of two members. It pro- 
vides the way and suggests the means 
by which the state is expected to have 
permanent hard roads extending 
through each of the 55 counties within 
a comparatively few years. 

Nicholas Co—Corn is in the ground. 
Farmers have a larger acreage than 
usual. Feed is scarce and high. 
Flour costs $16 p bbl, cracked corn 
$3.75 p 100 lbs, eggs 20c p doz, but- 
ter is 50c p lb.—[A. J. Legg. 

Plan Co-operative Cannery—At 4 
recent meeting in Beckley $2500 was 
raised for financing a campaign 
among the farmers of Raleigh Co for 
greater food production. The state 
commissioner of agri is laying special 
stress upon growing more corn and 
beans. A co-operative community 
cannery, the first ever organized in 
the state, will be built by the farmers 
of McComas district in Cabell Co. 

Larger Crop Acreage—More buck- 
wheat will be grown in many W Va 
counties this year. Less road build- 
ing will be done than formerly. 


OHIO 
A Hustler for Ohio 


When the Ohio state board of agri- 
culture selected E. V. Walborn to be 
state fair manager they got a man 
who was a hustler, who knows how 
to manage fairs and who is so full of 
enthusiasm and energy that it is cer- 
tain Ohio will this year have the 
biggest and best state fair ever in the 
history of «his enterprise. Mr Wal- 
born was born on a farm in Van Wert 
county, O, in 1865. He lived there 
until the last 10 years For six years 




















Ek, V. Walborn 
he taught school. He has been active 
in grange work, farmers’ institutes, 
and has been a progressive breeder 
of Berkshire hogs, exhibiting at lead- 
ing state fairs. 

For several years he was director 
of a farmers’ mutual insurance com- 
pany. For the past seven years ha 
has been deputy county euditor of 
Van Wert county and secretary of the 
Van Wert county agricultyral society. 
For the past 13 years he has_ been 
secretary of this county fair, which 1s 


pronounced by all who know any- 
thing about fairs, to be one of the 
very best of the kind in the entire 
country. Coming to Columbus, to the 
state fair, he comes to a larger op- 
pertunity and knows the problems 
and administrative details. Just 


watch the Ohio state fair grow under 
its new fair manager! 


Tobacco Notes 


Tobacco crop will be about’ the 
Same as last year if we get the plants. 
Planting will not take place before 
June 10 at best. A great many grow- 
ers steamed their beds this spring to 
warm up the plants.—[E. B., Car- 
lisle, O. 

If plants can be had, acreage will 
be same as 1916. Outlook for early 
transplanting is not encouraging.—~ 
[R. H. 8., Island, Pa. 
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CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York Chicago Boston 
1917.. 43 41% 42, 
916.. 5214 2914 32 
} a 30 99° 3 
1083. ; 27 26 27 
Butter 


Representatives of the federal de- 
partment of agri, assn of official agri 
chemists and assn of American dairy, 
food and drug officials will hold a 
public hearing on tentative standards 
for milk and milk products in Chi- 
cago, June 12 and 15, Uniformity in 
butter standards has recently created 
attention, and with it, desire for uni- 
formity in standardizing milk, butter 
and cheese. 

At New York, supplies of fresh emy 
butter have been short with result- 


ing prices high and firm. Extra fey 
cmy butter 414%4@42c p lb, extra 4lc, 


firsts 38914@40%4c, N Y state dairy 3! 
@WYc, ladles 32@82¥4c, packing 


stock 31% @32c, 
At Utica, cmy remains at 39c p Ib. 
At Boston, the butter market has 
been firm, western cmy 4lc p Ib. 
om Elgin, Ill, cmy butter sold at 430 
D. 


Cheese 
At New York, market lower on 
N Y state twins and cheddars at 23@ 
23l4c p lb, white flats 23c, colored 
3B@2%c, Wis twins 24@244%4c. 
At Utica, there has been a decline 
of 4c p lb in cheese, bringing the quo- 


tation down to 22c. This is Te, 
higher than at this time last year. 
Little export demand and homemade 


slow. Season continues backward. 
At Watertown, N Y, recent sales of 
6000 boxes of cheese were at 22c p lb. 
At Boston, market firm with best 
cheese 2ic p Ib. 
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ES Mr 
THE GRAIN TRADE 

LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 


STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 








Cash or -~Wheat— —Corn—", -—Oats—, 
Spot 
1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 
Chicago ...... 2.93% 1.12 1.67 76 64% .45 
New York 2.974% 1.16 1.76 84 77 a] 
1.80 5 78 50) 
98 1.1 1.65 73 70 ; 
oledo 75) «61.16 «(1.70 73 70 
Minneapolis .. 2.89% 1.15 Ls -76 63 il 





It is doubtless just as well that the 
very sensitive and erratic wheat mar- 
kets of early May and the congestion 
in the trade at all primary points have 


given way to calmer conditions. 
There is less feverishness as a re- 
sult of drastic action of the grain 
exchanges, notably Chicago, in re- 


stricting speculative operations to de- 
ferred deliveries. So far as quota- 
tions on futures are concerned, it is 
idle to give much space; conditions 
one day may be entirely set aside the 
next. 

While the price of cash wheat con- 
tinued high, premiums dwindled 20c 
p bu from the fecent top level under 
freer country offerings. With the bet- 
ter situation in winter wheat territory 


and encouraging prospects in the 
northwest some of the trade estimates 
were for a total U S crop of TW mil- 
lion bus. With one or two exceptions 


such total, if realized, would approach 
a full normal crop. July wheat at the 
close of last week sold down to $2.11 
p bu at Chicago, and Sept 1.54, fol- 
lowed by only meager recovery; at 
Toledo, July 2.15 and Sept 1.90. 

Some new export business was ac- 
complished, but it appears western 
Europe is less urgent as a buyer, par- 
ticularly as the new crop will be 
available in 60 to 90 days, and so far 
as the U S is concerned, new wheat 
from Tex may be expected before 
June closes; foreign crop conditions 
are reported somewhat better. It was 
reported that Australian wheat is be- 
ing shipped to this country. 

Corn planting has been pushed, and 
a large acreage is assured. The mar- 
ket was well supported, prices recov- 
ering sharply from the downturn, 
some export movement noted, domes- 
tic demand for old corn generous in 
volume and offerings rather re- 
stricted; No 2 mixed corn sold_ at 
Chicago at $1.70@1.73, Sept 1.32@1.39, 
and at Toledo 1.40, cash 1.62@1.66. 

The oats market has been unset- 
tled at the high price level, carlots 
61@68ce p bu; situation without new 


feature. Rye was dull at a high level 
around $2.20 p bu, malting barley 1.40 
@ 1... . 


Clover seed sold at Toledo at $11.15 | 


@11.20 p bu and timothy 3.80. 





GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in 6 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. MHetail prices te actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 

Apples 

At New York, market is firm on fey 
apples, most lots running between 
$3.50@5.00 p bbl, fey Albemarle 
Pippin 6@7.50, Northern Spy 5@6, 
3en Davis 3.)0@4.50, Gano 3.50@4.2, 
Baldwin 3.50@5.75, standard western 
box apples 2.40@3.25 p bx. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, many of the straw- 
berries have been of poorer quality, 
but fey stock from Va and Md sola 
well at 9@15c p qt, Fla peaches in 
small quantities at $5@6 p cra, 





Ga 6 p carrier, southern muskmelons 
2w4, watermelons 35@65 p 100. 


Mill Feeds 


At New York, the general market 
is easy under fair demand. Western 
feed has been arriving in eastern 
markets in large quantities. Western 


spring bran hes been $40 p ton in 

100-Ib bags, western middlings 41.50, 

heavy feed 41.40, coarse corn meal 

3.80@4 p 100 lbs, hominy 8.10 p bbl. 
Eggs 

At New York, market continues 


steady for best quality of northern 
€gg2s, but demand limited and selected 
fresh gathered eggs sell at 35%4 
39c p doz, storage-packed firsts 37 @ 
3Se, nearby hennery whites 509 @ 40c, 
browns 38144@39\%c, duck eggs 3S 
@ 42c¢. 

At Boston, receipts of eggs have 
recently been lighter with good con- 
sumptive demand and many arrivals 
going direct to storage. Nearby 
hennery eggs 4lc p doz, western prime 
firsts 3744 @38c. 

Beans and Peas 

At New York, there is a limited de- 
mand but receipts of domestic beans 
very light. Holders are carrying stock 
until army and navy orders are filled. 
Small lots of fey N Y state marrow 





beans have sold at $16.75@17 p 100 
Ibs. Choice pea beans are relatively 
searce and firm at 16@16.25, choice 
medium 15.75@16, Cal small white 









Big money 
baling hay= 
faster the press 
—the more the 


steel press, 
Sandwich gas 
and oil engine 
money — that’s with magneto, 
why you should mounted on same 
e truck furnishes power. 


Sandwich HayPress 


A marvel for speed —turns out a con- 
tinuous stream of bales, Heavy steel 
transmission, Self-feeder and block 
dropper. Friction clutch starts or stops press 
instantly. Especially adapted for alfaifa. 


Free Book—Write for it 


“Tons Tell” gives facts, figures and pictures 
~—all about hay baling. = —_ 
A postal will do. j 
Sandwich Mfg. Co. 
59 Main Street 
Sandwich, iilnols 
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An a Year ° 


"THIS may be the last year you will have a 
chance to market your small grain at such 


high prices, 


Naturally, you will do everything you 


can to secure a good crop and to harvest every last grain of 


it. The size and 
under your control, 


uality of the crop may not be entirely 
ut the harvest is yours to make or break, 


It depends almost entirely upon the binder you use. 
oy veer bi 4 4 liom, on 


nder is not in 


can be made and the machines 
harvest time, 
arrange with him to have 


: rst-class condition, t ine 
tL Cc yy ey = at once and sore ft ie to 
ar gone for that, buy a new Champion, Deering, 
Milwaukee, Osborne, or Plano binder now, 


put itin shape. If it is toa 
i McCormick, 
while deliveries 
gotten ready for work before 


See your local dealer early in the season and 
your binder delivered in plenty of * 


time to assure the complete harvesting of your crop. 


The twine situation 


this year is complicated by a number 


of unusual features, but we are furnishing our customers with 


twine of as good quality as ever. 


Quality in twine is more 


important than eee At the same time, just as a matter of 


insurance, it wi 


1 be wise to make your twine purchases as 


early as possible, The dealer will rr any aid you can 


= him by placing your orders for 


H C repairs, twine, and 


arvesting machines at the earliest possible moment. 


International Harvester Company of America 
(lacorporated) 


CHICAGO . 
Champion Deering McCormick 





Milwaukee 





Don’t Buy Any Separator Until You 


f 













ment prices are going up and wu 
skimming. My 


test the more sure | am that you'll keep my new Sanitary model. 


means money in your 
Thousands of farmers profit, big by my policy. 


learn the inside secrets 
not exchange it for any 


tah priced separstor:” 





. A 


Stop where you are if you are about to buy a 
absolutely that you don’t have to pay double prices for separators. Farm i 


my new ag eae Y separator that holds the world’s records 
ig free book gives separator facts and figures. Write for it today, 


Compareit! Testit! Tryit! 90 Days 


Yes sir—right on your own farm—90 days—180 milkings you can try my new Sanitary Separator. 
Try it side by side with any other high grade separator you want. The more severe you make this comparison 


I’m still on the job — Dividing the Melon! 


I am where I have always been—saving money for my farmer friends with betteg implements and better 
values than ever before. I have demonstrated time and time again that dealing direct with Galloway 

when you buy a Separator, Engine, 
vantageous shipping points save you freight too. 


_— Don't decide on any separetor 
Get my Book—See the big money | save You! Dea, Yyoeet oe 


for this big 


WM. GALLOWAY, President : 
WM. GALLOWAY CO., 343Galioway Station, WATERLOO, IOWA 


_» Get Galloway’s Patrictic Price! 


Separator, Let Galloway prove 
imple- 





t if you act at once you can save big m oo 
for Cees 







If you don’t, ship it right back at my expense, 












ractor, Spreader or any Implement. 





Mo. ,says: d $23 and w: 
money saving bovk—s postal 















or narrow tires. 
running gear. 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 


. Wagon parts 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. . 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 







Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
of all kinds. Write 


2 Elm Street, Quincy, til. 




















gluten flour 16 p 100 


strawberries 14@ ‘tb 4 Pp 


to hk Ome eges adv: anc cod 


corn 1.85 a 1 p bu, 


p lb, fey N Y_ cheese 
nearby best eggs $11.25 
live spring chickens 33@ 





te ard : 3@ g : 
to prime heavy 5 ag oN ne 3@5 p ‘pbl, 


spring bran_ 424 43 p 


corn 1.74@1.76 p bu. 
€ ewe s 8.50G 14.25, 
ties at $3. 15@ 4.25 p bu, 


fowls 21%, @25c p 


p doz, steers 11@13 p 100 lbs, 
sheep 8@12.50 





corn 1.80@1.82 








wethers 12.75@ 13, 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 





Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most ralu- 


you can advertise any- 





thing you wish to buy, 








THE MILK MARKET 


New York, supply 


ac 
“> rwar r L 
né we netuce tS f d oF wy sent 


baal J & 
“FARMS FOR SALB” 
will be accepted at the abore rate. 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


BLACK-FACED TYPB or display of any 





dishes $1 a a1. 0 p 100 hehe. 

ne arby spinach Q1 ; 
3.50. 

making @ small ady as not iceable as @ large one. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
3f8 Fourth Afe., 





New York City. 











EGGS AND POULTRY 


WHITE LEGHORN BABY CHICKS. 0 

positively cannot afford to place your order for chicks 

before writing for our illustrated book on the ‘ 

"Great success. We raise them the first 

expense. We tell how you can 
taised from 


western markets 
in the medium 25 were as follows: 
fine wool has been sold 
| government orders for navy over- 
Domestic civilian demand has 
Despite the strength of 
the markets, trading has largely been 
outcome of gov- 
Recent sales at Bos- 
largest distributing 


twenty days at our 





KERLIN’S POULTRY FARM, 
N Y Cc 4-~4 =) Pa ° 





BABY CHICKS, HATCHING BGG 
Rhode Island Beds, Brown and White Leghorna 
Tomer ‘Ramadeii line Safe delivery and cpiaetection querentesd. 





Western markets PULLDETS—tTrapnested, heavy 
strong under a Duroc pigs, _ ™, Collie pups, 
« TAVISTA FARM, 


siching. Send f Pave—tm 








The supply of fleece varieties, r 
MOORE POULTRY 











Richmond Milk Prices—The whole- 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 


DUCES, ONE DRAKB, $12 Also 
4. MOBITZ, Rahway, N J. 


LEGHOBN CHICKS cheap. 
"*. 











SO MANY SLEMENTS enter into tho suipping oF 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
lishers of this paper cannot 
shall reach the buyer un- 
tee the hatching of ~ 


the 
advertisers to use this paper, 
that. 





rmers hauling grade B milk rec eive 





our subscribers that the pub 


into the city from a distance. guarantee that eggs shipped 


ents per gallon. Prices will eadsube- 
higher during 


allowing poultry and ees 
but our responsibility - must eod with 





for average milk and a slid- 
effect as for the 





te DORSET “YEARLING and ram lam 
CHARBL LAFFERTY, Little Valley, 








: WANTED—Best ott Holstein bull Cees 
MARYLAND 2 


Ry J Folks Club—We have a lit- 
> 5 or 30 children, 





EY 
HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, 





opened full steady : 








DOGS, POXES ANE AND PET STOCK 





close dull but Prices right. E FLINT, “Beice 


Country Produce Markets 





American Agriculturist, June 2, 1917 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CABBAGE PLANTS— Millior lions of All Head Early, 
Succession, Danish Ballhead No 5, Copenbagen 


Market, Surehead. Flat Dutch, Early Summer. Early 
Jersey Wakefield, $1 per 1000: 5000, $4.50; 500, 70c. 
Re-rooted plants (mass of fine new roots grown on 
them), $1 60 per 1000; 500, $1 Snowball cauliflower, 





Transplanted tomatoes, 





BU, $1.2 x i ) 
peppers al 36. per 1000 ne pe hatesa, 
$2.50 per 1004 $1.50. ‘Stone ton 
1000 We shij y plants. F Ww. "ROM HEI. i. e 
& SONS, Cl er, j 

jSTRAWBERR) PLANTS. the bit profit: varie 
ties a Late ar Ey é Bist 
varieties rasp y ble kberry Z seberrs nt 
grape asparag rhubart horse lish flowering 








§ 1000: 04 $ r ! P 
PAUL F. ROCHELLE. Morristow N J 

EARLY CABBAGE vI ni beet, lettuce auli 
flower, sweet potato, celery bepp r, eggplants Lead 
ing varieties Large or mel ste by mail or express 


prepaid F irs st-class pl und os de guar 
anteed Catalog free. oF ‘RRY. L. SQUIRES, Good 
Ground, N Y. 





' plant 
age ants 


FINE, OUTDOOR GROWN (hardy) « 
$1.50 thousand; 10,000, $12 2.50 Lettu sweet 
potato and tomato, $2.51 10,000, $2 “Shipped 
a Cash. TIDEWATER PLANT "CO. Frank 
in, a. 


THREE AND ONE HALF BUSHELS Maule’s Pro- 
fusion wax beans. C. E. EDMUNDS, Dunkirk, N Y. 





al 
’ 








CABBAGE PLANTS—Two million Danish and 
domestic. ASHMEAD, Williamson, N Y. 





ASPARAGUS ROOTS, postpaid, hundred, 75c 
GLICK’S NURSERIES, Smoketown, Pa 


WOMEN’S WANTS 





FULL BARREL LOTS slightly damaged stoneware 


shipped direct from pottery, Obio. for $1.50 Lots 
well assorted, containing crocks, jars. pans. bowls. 
pitchers. tea and bean pots; little of each Send 


cash with order. Write us. E. SWASEY & 0, 
Portiand, Me. 


PATCHWORK—Send dime for Household package 
bright new calicoes PATCHWORK COMPANY, 
Meriden, Ct. 








MISCELLANZOUS 


BUY STONEWARE MEAT BARRELS now and 
save money. Write for prices. All sizes, 10 to 60 
gallons. Direct from factory nearest you. B. 
SWASEY & CO, Portland, Me. 

~ HAY CAPS— Stack, wagon and implement covers, 
waterproof or plain canvas. Circulars, etc. HENRY 
DERBY, 453A St Pauls Avenue, Jersey City, N J. 











HAY AND STBAW—Can you ship _us any No 3 
hay direct to Boston, Mass? WM. 8S. SAWIN & CO, 
Roxbury, Mass. 





PATENTS 





IDEAS WANTED—Manvufacturers are writing for 
patents procured through gpe. Four books, with list 
hut dreds of inventions wanted, sent free. I help you 
market your inventaon. Advice free. B, B. OWEN, 
94 Owen Building. Washington, D C. 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


WORK FOR UNCLE SAM. He is the best em- 
ployer Big pay. sure work, easy hours, long vaca- 
tions, rapid advance. Thousands of jobs open this 
year. I will help you get one. Write for my big free 
= DyY8&22 today. BARL HOPKINS, Washington, 
DC. 











THOUSANDS U 8S GOVERNMENT clerical jobe 
now open to farmers, men and women, $65 to $150 
month. Common education sufficient Write imme- 
diately for list i. open. FRANKLIN INSTI- 
TUTE, Dept D40, Rochester, N Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 








DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have many 
able bodied, yo’ . mostly without farming ex- 
. who wish to work on farms. ou need a 

good, steady. so man, ite for an order biank 
pA. is > philanth ization, and we make no 
employer or employee. HE JEWISH 
GaRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 173 Second Arenue, 


New York City. 

STUDENT DESIRES FARM WOBE in the vicinity 
of New York. Address M. A. B., 404 Decatur Street, 
Brooklyn, N ¥ P 


AGENTS WANTED 








Ww ANTED— Agents to look after the interests of 

» Agriculturist in your locality, wh« r part 
Libera! commission and a permanent sition. 
When writing. send names of two or three isiness 
or professional men for referen Address Agency 
Department, ORANGE JUDD COMP ANY, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, N Y. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


$600 DOWN SECURES 146 ACRES, five cows, 
horse and pig, hens. mowing machine, horse rake, 
wagons, plow, barrow, cultivator, harness, etc, b 
Rich, loamy tillage for corn, potatoes and hay; 
spring-watered pasture; estimated 600 cords wood, 
selling $6 to $7 a cord; 50 apple trees, 150 sugar 
maples; new house with telephone; 40-foot barn in 
good repair; mail delivered; near good neighbors and 
school. only one mile to village; (a man paid $3100 
for a farm in 1914 and sold his potatoes in 1916 for 
$3600) Owner’s other business demands his whole 
attention. and his quick-sale price for all is $1950, 
with $600 down oy easy terms. For traveling — 
sctioms see page 9, “Our Spring Catalog.” Co 
ed fre. E. A. STROUT — AGENCY, Devt 
150 Nassau Street. New York 




















YOUR. CHANCE is in Canada. Bich lands afd 
business opportunities offer 2, dence rm 


lands, $11 to $30 acre; lands, $35 to $50. 
Twenty years to pay; loan in tmerovennente, 
or ready made farms. Loan ef li Tax 


average under twenty cents an acre; bo taxes = 
impr personal property or livestock. Good 





Rochester, N Y, cmy butter 40 


SaAlLB, OB 

males. L. PURINTOM. Gansevoort. 
wiz ANGOBA ig a 
LOTHERS, 


outside figures 
. a 





a ~~ yearling 





2 c » 9 5049 75 
, old potatoes 9.50@9.75 WANTED —i00 “a oad 








Tex onions 1.75@2.25, pea beans 9@ 


Trade opened fairly 





At Columbus, O, the potato market 
is active with standard varieties $3@ 
3.50 p bu, steers 10@11 p 100 Ibs, hogs 
16.30@ 16.40, sheep 13@16, 


@40c p Ib, cheese 28c, eggs 34 


STANC NCHIONS 
en A 8 STANC HIONS are 
ae P shi 


urch aser. 
the baers stable. They are right. Send for 
WALLACE B. CBUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


the approaching 
Jewish holidays, i 


1.°5@1.50 p 100 
Common to choice 








markets, churches, schools, roads, telephones. Ex- 
cellent climate—crops livestock prove it. 
homeseekers’ fare certificates. Write for free 
N N, Superintendent 

Branch, Canadian Pacific Rail 456 Ninth Avenue. 
Calgary, Alberts. 

you CAN DO BETTER on a southern farm. 
Send for a year’s emerges fee te cx buat 
fully illustrated magazine. The Southern Homesecker. 
which tells all about goed. low priced a and 
southern opportunities. Write F 
Agri Agt. N & W Ry, 2346 Arcade Bulding” 
Va. 














WANTED—To hear owner of farm for sale ip 
New York, Ohio, Pouneytvenie. Oo. K. HAWLBY, 
Baldwin, Wis. . 

















CATTLE BREEDERS 











‘Do Your Bit 


HO 


99 To increase the food supply 
by increasing your herd of 


LSTEINS 








> 
« 
3 Charles L. Roberts, Basking Ridge, N.*J. 
2 4 J. Mosher, St. Johnsville, N. Y. 
= A. J. @fcLenithan, Car mbridge, N.Y. 
'W. Prentiss & Son, Istead, N. H. 


H. D. Whitcomb, Littleton, sow. 


Facob S. Brill, Poughquag, N % 2 
, 4 Carrigan, Concord, Mase 
z Frank C. Berning, Schenectady, N. Y. 


G. G. Burlingame, Cazenovia, N. y. 


King of the Pontiacs. 207 A. R ©. daugbtets 


over LS 
Pontiac Korndyke, 140 R. O. daughters 
1 


116 A BR. O. danghters 
10 over 30 ibs. 
Colantha Johanna Lad. 101 A. B. O. daugh- 
ters—-11 over 30 Ibs. 
Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad, 103 A. B. O. 
daughters—2 over 30 Ibs. 
King Segis, 87 A. B. O. daughters 
10 over 30 iba 
Changeling Butter Boy, 83 A. R. O. daughters 
2 over 30 Ibs. 
Pontiac Butter — 59 A. B. O. daughters 
over 30 Ibs 
King Segis De ‘ol Korndyke. A. B O. 


Accu vette 


Hengerveld De Kol, 


WMC en 


Johanna Rue 3d's Lad, 
ters—5 over 30 

Sir Korndyke Manor De Kol, 
daughters—3 over 3 

Admiral Walker Gelsche, 47 A. 


t over Tbs. 
= De Kol 2d Mutual Paul, 47 A. B. O. daugh- 
3 t over 30 Ibs. 
= Pietje 22d Woodcrest Lead, 44 A. B O. 
daughters—-2 over 30 Ibs. 


ments for every animal offered. 





z DIRECTORS 
A. B. ort President Brattleboro Trust Company, a, vt 
5 L. Houghton, Editor Hoistein-Friesian Register, Brattleboro, Vt 


G. F. Gregory, Pres 


Come to BRATTLEBORO to the 8th sale 


The Purebred Live Stock 
Sales Company © 


In the New Sales Pavilion 


Tuesday and Wednesday, June 12 and 13 


125 Head from the following consignors: 


Geo. D. Wilson, 
Fred L. Fisher, 
N. i Donlon, 
A. Moore, 
EB. Wild, 
F. P. Knowles, 
C. H. Thomas, 
J. G. White & S 
E. A. Flagg, 


Consignments will consist of animals of choice individuality and breeding, with 
A. R. O. records, bred in the lines of such noted producing and transmitting sires as: 


Movie Fayne De Koil, 37 A. BR. 0. daughters 
3 over 30 Ibs. 
Colantha Jobanna 


Sir Prilly Walker, 
King 
King Hengerveld. 
King Lyons, . 
King 
King 


- 


Hengerveid 


daughters 


Fayne = ¥ 


ov 
Paul Beets Colantha. 
3 over 30 ibs. 


Prince Hengerveld 
ters— 


Sir Korndyke < a 
King Senter ‘Segis Clothilde 
ughters— 

Teddy De Kol Burke. ll A 
ov I 

Netherland m2. De 
daughters—2 over 

Judge Hengerveld De Kol, 38 A. B. O. daughters 2 

Health, individuality, condition and rigid veterinary examination are the require- 
Send for catalog. 


HON. JOHN W. PRENTISS, ALSTEAD, N. H., President 
BRATTLEBORO TRUST COMPANY, BRATTLEBORO, VT., Treasurer 


J. W. Prentiss, President New Hampshire Holstein-Friesian Club 
President Vermont Holstein: Friesian Club, Dummerston, Vt 





A. L. Brockway, Director E 





BRATTLEBORO, THE HOLSTEIN- FRIESIAN CAPITAL OF AMERICA 


Champion. 35 4. RB. O. 
ughters—3 over 30 Ibs. 
35 A. R. O. daughters 


over 30 
Korndyke temporal Ormsby. 
ughters—2 over 30 Ibs. 
3 


of 


Somerville. N. J. 
Norwood, Mass. 
Richford, Vt. 


New Britain, Conn. 
East Barnet, Vt. 
Auburn, Mass. 
West Rindge, N. H. 
Brandon, Vt. 


on, 
Littleton, Mass. 


3 A.B.O. 
daughters 
30 4. B O. daughters 
over 30 Ibs 
Aagzie Fayne, 29 A. B. O. 
12 over 30 Ibs 
28 A. R. O. daughters 
er 30 lbs 
22 A. BR. daughters 
Pietie, 21 A. B. O. daugh- 
6 over 20 ibs. 
18 A. BR. O. daugh- 


over 30 Me 


3 over 30 tbs. 


0. 


2 over 30 Ibs. 


12 A. B O. 

2 over 30! 
R. O. daughters 
Ka td. 9 A BO 


30 Ibs. 


over 30 Ibs. 


of America, Syracuse, N. Y. 








ny 














Do not fail to attend. 





Purebred 


UOUELEPEREDA EAE AEA UOMEL ARETE EA UTA ETE TU DUEL EA UTTER MENA LO UST HA ANNU 


Holstein Sale 


CAESAREA PAE ANH NSE 


150 HEAD 


Registered Tuberculin | 
‘Tested 


At Monroe Driving Park, Monroe, N.Y. 


A grand sale of individuals from some = 
of the best herds 


WM. |. GORRIE, Sales Manager 


MONROE, N. Y. 


N.B. Monroe is on the main line of the Erie R. R., 
forty miles from New York City. 















TUOUTTETURE OUTER THEA 


Myint ii 


Ging ant 





in the country. 


For catalogue address : 




















eT 





Vass cesernannaney 











Born Jan. 22, 1916. Nice. straight. 


28.752.3 Ibs. milk 


$125 BULL CALF—Born Jan. 4, 1917. 
BE. A. 





Sire. King Pontiac Josey, whose dam 
; dam a 17.11-Ib. two-year daughter of King 
Korndyke. whose dam has year record of 1090.91 Ibs. butter, 26,192.7 Ibs. 
milk; 12 dams in pedigree average over 30 
2-3 white, good individual; full brother to above bull 


$150 SERVICE BULL 
well-grown individual, 
has year record of 1227.78 Ibs. butter, 


Ibs. 


KNAPP & SON, FABIUS, 


nearly % white. 


Lunde Pontiac 


N. Y¥. 











East Ri 
Grade Holsteins for sale 


109 == cows, high grade, fresh; and due to calve 

Not common bisek and white cows, 
but cows that are bred for milk. The kind that 
fill the pail. if you went the best, try a few 
from this herd. 


12 resistered bulls, all ages. 
20) high grade heifer calves, 10 days old. 


JOHN B. WEBSTEB, Dept. 0, COBTLAND, N.Y. 
"Phone 14F5 "Phone 4372 McGraw 











- 


AWN HOLSTEINS 


Situated in the very heart of the 
Holstein country. Every animal 
in my herd for sale at all times 
at low and reasonable figures. % 
we) Holstein heifer calves, $15 to $20; 
Sey °xpress paid in lotsoffive. Shipped 
my in light paper lined crates, fully 
provected. A. B. O. cows and 





MAPLE L 


+ ae 







heifers in calf to Ormsby Jane 
King. Registered bulls of al! ages 
‘rom $25 up. 20 — heifers, 
six weeks to one year old, priced to Two % 
beifer calves and 2 ee bull calf tor. "350. Write 


for 


particulars, 
Cc. W. Ellis, Jr., Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N. Y. 





Holstein Bull Calf Born Mar.1, 1091 


Sire. Homestead Superb Triumph; average 
of dam and sire’s dam 595.65 Ibs. milk. 29.69 Ibe. 
Sy seven days; 2414.59 Ibs. milk, 118.3 Ibs. butter 
30 

Dam. Hamilton Ruby: A. BO. record 64.5 Ibs. 
milk one day, 441.1 Ibs. milk. 18.83 Ibs. butter seven 
days at 3 years, two months. 13 days. She is a 
daughter of Admira! Gelsche Hamilton and her dam 





has an A. R. O. record of 457.2 Ibs. milk and 20.06 

Ibe. butter in seven days. Calf beautifully marked. 

well grow: Price. $50. 

BRADLEY FULLER, UTICA, N. ¥. 

Springdale Farms Grade Holsteins 
fresh cows and springers, rge. fine indi- 
viduals, young, well-bred, nicely marked and 


extra heavy milkers 


100 bred to good 


have the largest herd o' 
greet dairy section. If you want good cows, 
forget to visit us before you purehase 
_Better wire us to meet you at the train. 
“F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, CORTLAND, N. Y. 
Office 50 Clinton A venue, Telephone 116 or 1476 M 


ered Holstein bulls. We 
fine grade Holsteins in this 
don’t 





SPOT FARM = $15 to $20 





JOHN C. RBAGAN, 


Holstein heifer calves $15 to 

each, in lots of 5. 2 car- 
loads of high grade Holstein 
heifers, $45 to $65 each. 1 car- 
loadof highgrade Holstein close 
springers, $100 each. 1 carload 
of registered Holstein cows and 
heifers due in Sept, $200 each. 


1 carload of registered heifers 
not bred Registered bulis, 
$25 to $200. 

- TULLY, N. Y. 








this state. They 
ing cows and hig 
MAKE GOOD. 

J. A. LEACH, 


Senervoenes re veveuaen’ s100 seneasersenens reese 


GRADE HOLSTEIN 
HEIFER CALVES 


Place your order NOW for 
high grade heifer or bull 


ny 


svsceotany cas rae anes 





the very best : 
calves obtainable in z 
are from extra heavy produc- = 
h class bulls and are sre to = 
$15 each, crated. - 
CORTLAND, N. Y 

















Registered 


two months old. 
where. Safe arri 

WHITNEY POI 
Box 242, 


$200 Buys a : Pair of 
Registered Holstein Bull Calf 


Holstein Heifers #24 


Delivered, express prepaid, any- 

va) guaranteed. 

NT STOCK rane co., 
rtland, N. Y. 


Can furnish ‘anything you ons in Holsteins. 


Donen romance eee 








large two and three-year-old heifers that are | 











Countr 


offers pure-bred Hi 
1916. 
the $20,000 bull. 
18 pounds butter 





= for $100. crated f 


: H. ~ _——— —. 


He is a half-brother to Ormsby Jaue King. 


straight calf. about evenly marked 4 
chance to get a half-brother to the $20.000 bull = 


y Life Farm 
olstein bull calf. born in October, 
His dam has a record of over 
in seven days This is a nice, = 
Here is your = 


b. cars here. with all papers 


hacen Winfield. N. Y. 


° 








s \aneanven® rena 


rune saanseianes 


Diaiaihineis 


139 = high 
30 high gra 


> B. J. BOWDISH 


aur os. e908 Hermanas 


eis Holstein 

1% years old. 

de Holstein heifers 

2 years old 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 


+: Aammanens ve ete ageosee 


heifers = 


~ nae meaenemnsamen 


Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 

of the King of the Pontiacs, and a 
26-lb. dam. Also bull calves. 

Cc. L. BANKS & SON, New Berlina, N. Y. 


Grade Holsteins 


One, Two and Three Year Olds 
NICELY MARKED GOOD INDIVIDUALS 
PRICE RIGHT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
W. A. STEWART, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


For Sale—300 Head | # 


120 high grade Holstein heifers, 1 to3 —_ 
old. 80 cows due to freshengthis fal 

over 100 head of register cows and | 
heifers, and heifer calves, also a few bulls. 


J. R, FROST MUN NSVILLE, N. Y. 
0. & W. RB B STATION MUNN 


Holstein Bull Calf 


Sire son Pontiac Korndyke, Korndyke Hengerveid Nig 
De Kol, No. 126673. Born Dec. 7, 1916. Dam has 
25 Ibs. butter, 647 milk seven days. A good individual 


FRANK MUBRAY, - WEST WINFIELD, N. Y 


GRADE CALVES 
HOLSTEINS & GUERNSEYS 


From high producing dams. 


R. C. FANCHER, La Fayette, N. Y. 











FOR 
SALE 





Grade Holsteins For Sale 


One and two year olds. Nicely marked. Price right 
EVAN DAVIS, Jr., West Winfield, N. Y. 











Born March 16, 1917. Good indi 
vidual; sired by Ormsby Jane King 
and out of a 16.42-pound cow. rm 
nearest dams average over 31 pounds 
butter for seven days 


A Big Bull Bargain 


champions. $200 is the price 
Pine Grove Farms, Elma 











is this from the home of the world’s 
ter, N.Y 








DO YOU KNOW? JUDGE SEGIS - 
of Vanderkamp Farms is the greatest living sor 
of « Begis. whose sons sired the world 
champion 50, 46 and 40-pound cows. 

Write us and let us prove this statement to 
quote prices on some of his sons (2-5 
from A. BR. O. dams, that are priced 
low enough so that you can afford 
Herd tuberculin test 


ed 
SYEACUBE, N. ¥ 


you and 
months old), 
at this time 
to raise one for service 
annually 

F. C. SOULD & SONB, 


» 


STevgnnecsesseneevesnavervaneeanserieennenee 











and | 





| Johanna Lad 





GRANDSON OF 


KING of the PONTIACS 


Ne. 4. Born October 27, 1916. 
THE SIREB—King Pontiac Mayflower 105149 is 
@ 31-Ib. son of the noted sire King 
THE DAM—Queen De Kol Abbekerk 3d, record : 
21.16 Ibs. butter, 400.3 Ibs. milk as s 2-year-old = 


senior. She is a granddaughter of King of the = 
Pontiacs. = 
No. 4 is a splendid individual. about equal in = 


= color. You will please note that he traces to King 2 

= Of the Pontiacs on both sides of his pedigree. 

3 The first check for $350 gets him. Write for 

= pedigree and photo 

WINTERTHUR FARMS, 
as csesen cane «rag 


Rornasavive 


Winterthur, Delaware 








que! Notetele Bulls, one from a 16-lb. 2-year-old and on 
18-Ib. eow sired by Spring Farm King Pontiac bth. 
pay dar = ove 4% fat for the yous | with nearly ~" . 
000 milk ; and % Ibs. butter for 7 days Price 876. 976.0 ee: 
Ideal Dairy | Farm, Brown Bros., Canton.N.Y,, St Lew. ( a 





THE foe 


7p ae Bull 


makes himself known by his offspring at ones. Most 
prominent of dairy breeds. Sires the most economical! 
producers of cream ad butter. 

Buy ove and be convinced 
Bulls out of A. B. stock sired by the best bulls of 


New England. 
UPLAND FARMS 
Mgr.. - - 


Benj. F. Barnes, Ipswich, Mass. 








ts cesnamenennene o> 


'BROOKLAWN FARMS| 
Guernseys 


We have for sale a few high class yearling heifers 


sired S pure-bred Guernsey bul! and out of 
= high producing dams. Write for descriptions and 
— prices. 
= D. H. McALPIN, Owner, A. B. WRIGHT. Supt 
Morris Plains, N. J 


Registered 


JERSEYS 


Young Bulls for Sale 


WILLOWBROOK FARM, atasene, ( Pa. 


RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 
offers H. F. bull born October 27,1916. Sire, Cola 
Sir Aaggie Hartog. a double grandson of Col 
Dam a daughter King Hengerveld Segi« 











ha 


| A fine individual, light in color. Price $50 Write 
for description 
A. W. BROWN & SONS WEST WINFIELD. N. ¥ 


BULL FOR R LIGHT. SERVICE 


Eight months old bull out oO. den More 
white than black. $60 
SABAEAMA FARM 





BALDWINBVILLE. N.Y. 














jj 





, 


— 
UVVPRT TEC TT| 


ii 








LIVE STOCK 
FIELD NOTES 


ive Sroce Fieco Reracecnrarwe 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 


UH 


MN 


Milli 























The 3 ite dispersion of Brookside herd, owned 
I &S Bh s « “ua was sold at public 
aon Syr N ¥ May 1 ) It was one 
f the breed ever held. King of 

ol who has 6 A R ©O daughters, and 
evel 2 ire f he n breed 
ped 8 at $10,504 He was irchased by 
Ww s f Gtk nN ¥ A total of 302 

Y 1 for $240,160, an average per head 
‘$s h Mod waa the second highest. priced 
by H, Perkins 


reel $ 4 
Philli ps of Red ‘ reek, N Y. 
ala sold were: 
n of Glen 


err “ 
& Son and M 
of tl ghest priced anin 
] iacs, N. W. Salm 
yy , ° $10,500 
. H. Perkine & Bon and M. PI ips 
ek, N Y coccccccccccccces 10,600 
Holstein Co of 





Fred Field 
t Mass eeesesecceeoces 6,350 
tiaec Clothilde De Kol, M. Ralph 
" New York city.... eeese cee 6,100 
King Vontiac Diona Vietertje, Ralph Jones... 5,5 
Mae K 1 Helen, Quentin Mc Adar n of Utica, 
mS sessevces cece sosesese 6,100 
K P May F! Paul Brady of Pawii ge NY 4,400 
Korniyh Polka-Dot Pontiac, Fred F 
Holstein company ..... Trrrrerrrrri itty 
1t Ruby Queen, Paul Brady........+. 


K FP Cornucopia, Ralph Jones 
K P Ruby Piet ertie, George Schus 
W 





K P Jot na George Schuster... 
KP May Korndyke, Paul T. Brad 
Belle Pontiac Linceln, George J. Schuster . 2,650 
Pontiac Clothilde De Kol 2d, Fred F, F i 
oon y eeeee eee eee eee eee ee eeee 600 
K FP Tidy Jewel, Paul T. Brady... cocese 3,400 
Ruby Pictertje Pontiac, Paul T. Brad 2,200 
King Ii > Maple K Ll Ormel Que 
McA ° . eeeses eee 0 
Pr Ruth Walker Gela Paul T. Brac 075 
PW I LT. Brady. . ’ 
‘ I Hi 1 Kornd I mh o i 2,000 
A b ] I \ A ( i f 
S Ny ) 
M h Lassie 4t I T I 
K PM iN aul T. 1 | 1,850 
King 1! } ke A J M I 
‘ Alles Ml 1.8 
K P Daft ( }. Schuster . ] 
I gl Pa Lad J A Pi of 
Kos La . 1,750 
rr I 1 iH. T fl 
Hi ‘ 1 
KP I 3 Alt » Paul 7 I ad 
XK Pit t y i . I mips ‘) 
! M 1 I I ) 
Keets | ! ge J. 8 ] 


in First Rank 


A Boar 


At the head of Crystal Spring stock farm, located 
at Seeleyville, Pa, is one of the best Berkshire boars 
in the tust, He is Superbus Lad, a son of Superbus, 
one of great boars in the west. Superbus Lad is 
an outstanding boar, and his dam ix a daughter of 
Masterpiece, so that it will be seen that the blood 
lines. of Superbus Lad are of the-very best. On a 
recent visit to this farm, I had the pleasure of look- 
ing this boar over Individually be is as good as 
his breeding, and he is siring some of the nicest gilts 
that ever went into a breeding herd E. A. H. 


More Great Berkshires 

stock farm of Bi eh amton, N Y, 
bred some very famous Berkshires, 
recently purchased from (rystal Spring stock farm a 
Berkshire sow sired by Artful Belle’s Masterpiece 7th, 
the dam ef whom is Sterling Gem 5th, a daughter 
of Sterling Masterpiece, bred to Superbus Lad.— 
[E. A. H, 


Sentinel Spruce 


where is being 





Coming Events 


Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 
printed under this heading in one line without charge 
if the information reaches this office two weeks oF 
more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local town- 
ship interest. Send im your notice as much ip 
advance as possible. 

Y, June 28-29 


Amer assn of agri editors, Ithaca, N 
Country church conference, State College, Pa, 
July 10-26 
Ninth annual convention Souther ommercial congress 
New York cit Oct 15 
Nat 1 dairy show, Columbus, O Oct 18-27 





At Cleveland, oO, trading active, 


with vegetable prices continuing 
about the same. New Carolina pota- 
toes S$0.754@ 10.25 p bbl, green onions 
10@138e p doz, lettuce 140 p 10-lb 
bskt, southern cabbage 5.25@5.50. 
local asparagus 60c@1.25 p doz bchs, 
fey apples 405.25 p bbl, extra emy 
butter $1@41!5c p Ib, cheese 25@ 2thc, 
ez STM p doz, ‘nethen hay 164 
17. “) p ton, rye straw 12.400), choice 
white middlings 47.50, bran 36.50, 
corn 1.72 p bu. 

















Thirty Pounds of Butter in Seven Days 


This Holstein cow is owned by E. C. Brill of Stewartsville, N J. 
Her name is Bell Segis Champion. At the age of 4% years she yielded 
30.1 pounds of butter in seven days. The sire of this cow is King 
Segis Champion, whose dam was Aaggie Pauline Sarcastic. He has a 
record of 36.35 pounds of butter in seven days. On both sides a long line 
of large butter yields backs up the present generation and gives promise 


of still larger yields in the future. 





CATTLE BREEDERS 


} a 


NOTHER ONE JUST A 
LITTLE BIT BETTER 


b wnt calf, born 
red by 





0 
A ifu 
FINDERNE PRIDI jOMANN A 


KORNDY KE wo f Finderne P Johanna Rue 
6.87 pounds butter in seven days (64 tm boven Gaye | 
eight months after « g (world’s record); 1470.50 | 
i ‘ If is from a a4 4 ind thre 
f King Segis i she from 
1 dan $300 akes hir 





Write or 











“ Lb AMOS, SYRACTSE, N. Y 
——_—- 

ffers Holstein bull, G indi- 
pe Sire a 
Pietje 22d’'s Woodcrest Dam 21.5 
gronddaug thter of Hengerve std 
and 106.8 dave at vears old Write for pr 
w. 8 HINCHEY, P 0. Box 7 ROCTIESTER, N. Y 
Clover Patch Farm—A Y RSHIRE s| 
After all. it is quantity and quality of milk wi ~ 
count Write today for description and pr 


heifers of this 50 ws nee ing 


MILTON W. DAV CANISTEO, N. Y. 





HORSE 


Why Not Try 


Percheron, Belgian or Suffolk Horses 


BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 





and stop the high cost of farming” 
Buy your stailions and mares now 
and save money. 


N.Y.STATE DRAFT HORSE BREEDERS’ CLUB 
E. 3S. Akin, Pres. 600 Walnut Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


For Sale 2: 


Clifford L. Miller, Pen New York 














Insported Percheron 
Stalli« Myrifique, 
} As feet Lith, 
ba h _twe im- 








| HORSE BRE EDE RS & IMPORTERS 


A Yearling Black | 


Huaeteanens 


For Sale 


Percheron Stallion 
register ed in the Percheron Society of America 
Born June 1916 The sire of this stallion_is 
2100-pound fo ir-year-old, and the dam is a 2000- 
pound mare. For price and description, write to = 

FRED A. BLEWER 5 
Maplevale Farm, Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. = 





SHETLAND | PONIES 


Herd established 1891. 2 » > 
from. Write Dept 
THE SHADYSIDE FARMS 
: North Benton, - Ohio 





POULTRY BREEDERS 


Day Old Chicks 


S. C. W. Leshora Rose and S. - 





R. I. Reds, Rocks. Stron 

— livaties from pure-brec 
healthy, free range 
breeders. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. 


WESLEY GRINNELL 
SODUS, N. Y. 














Go to 
Tywacana Farms Inc. 
Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. 


For Your 


S. C. W. Leghorn cocks and cockerels 
and Berkshire Spring Boar Pigs. 


BABY CHIX 


ors S Cc. White and 
— Brown Leghorn chix, 
Watts Rock chix $15 and 

















100; 





Barred Rocks « a8. Cc. and R. C. Rhode 
Island Reds sa per 100. Safe delivery 
guaranteed, with full count of strong, 


free range stock. 


healthy chix from pure-bred, 
NEWARE, N. Y. 


DEROY TAYLOR CO., - 


BABY CHICKS 


18 Varieties 
STRONGER THAN HEN HATCHED 
From the Shelito You. Catalogue Mailed free 
NORTH SIDE POULTRY CO. 
Desk D 343 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 




















Ss. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Trapnested, (exclusively) pedigreed. 


We are the originators of the justly celebrated 
Cloverdale strain, without doubt the most beautiful 
heavy laying strain of large white eggs in America 
today Foundation stock a specialty. We deal 
squarely and give you just what you pay for. Send 
for catalog 
Cloverdale Poultry Farm, F.J. DeHart, Cortland, N. Y¥ 








REDS, ROCKS, Leg- 


horns (brown & white) 


ICK Cochins, Wyandottes 
Orpingtons. 


Catalog Free 
W. F. Hitipot, Box 29, Frenchtown, W. J 

Bab ( ‘hicks strain 8. C. White Leg- 
y horns. Winter Layers 

of large white eggs. Our chicks are guc aranteed strong as 


hen hatched. Send postal for free catalog. 
Cc. M. WARDEN & CO. WELLSBUBG, W. VA. 





From Barron’s 200-egg 








Chicks $15 per 100 — $140 per 


Silver White and Columbian Wyandottes, 
1000. Rhode Island Reds Rouen and ta 
nts each, $22.50 ) per 100. 











Ducklings 25 « a 
Aldbam Poultry Farm, R33 Phoenixville, Pa. 
The Farmer’s Favorite Fowl [2.5 


meat and wint er laye we Rae Orpington eggs, chicks 
and cockerels. H« aes and Square Deal guaran- 
teed Stevens “Reliable Yards, Box A. Lyons, N.Y. 





~ chickens, ducks, geese, guiness, 
60 BREEDS turkeys, Beigian hares, guinea 
pigs, and dogs. Buy your breeding mock now. Prices 
reasonable. Satisfaction guaranteed atalog free. 
H. A. SOUDER, Box G. SEL LERSVILLB, PA. 


Thoroughbred 
Eggs, 13 $1.00—30 $2.00 7b2: Wyan- 
dottes, Reds, Hamburgs, Leghorns, 19 varieties. Also 
Brahmas, Orpingtons, Houdans, Campines. Thirty-five 


years’ experience. Catalog. Sam K. Mohr, Coopersburg, Pe™" 








Bar. Rock, Reds 
$14; SC White, 
Special price on hatching 
Delivery each week. 
» BD1 Frenchtown, N. J. 


QUALITY CHICKS 


$11.00; Black Leghorn, $15. 
eget Anconas and L. R. Ducks. 
Circular. E. BR. Hummer & Co. 





Perfection Barred Rocks (Ringlets) 
E Special for balance of season. From prize winners 

Ss; } per setting, value $5. Utility eggs $1.25 per 
setting Dr. Geo. T. Hayman, Box 10 Doylestown, Pa. 


Tom Barron, S. C. W. Leghorn 
The world’s champion pedigree layer. Baby chicks 
and eggs. Booking orders now. Get this money- 
making stock, DAVID M. HAMMOND, Cortland. N. Y. 
Single Comb 


White Wyandottes irts.Som, 


+ oe id on honor and at prices es with quality. 
us know your wants. Circula 
OWNLAND FARMS, SOU TH HAMMOND, N. Y¥. 











SILEEP BREEDERS 


The Fillmore Farms 


their noted Horned Dorset Flock 





are offering from 





fiited show flocks. If interested, write 
Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mgr., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
Pinehurst Shropshires 

ire offering very choice Ewes and 
R ims for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 
the bes Send for catalog 

HENRY L. WARDWELL, 

30x 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 





Three Bridge Stock Farm 


offers 14 very che ice large Shropshire yearling ewes 
at $30 each. Vi be registered to buyer. 
ARTHUR 8. DAVIS, CHILI STATION, N. Y. 


HICKORY RIDGE FARM 


Pure-bred Shropshire, Rambouillet, and Delaine sheep 
and «|. W. —. Fall stock all sold. Taking id 
orders now. W. PRESTON, SPRINGWATER, N. Y. 





CHICKS AND EGGS 


EXPRESS PAID. Send for booklet. 
EMPIRE POULTRY FARM. - SEWARD. N. Y. 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 
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SWINE BREEDERS 


ATTA A 
Chester Whites 


AND 


Large Yorkshires 


B°% RS ready for immediate service. 

These are good, large, vigorous 
animals of correct type and conforma- 
tion, Also booking orders for pigs 
of either sex farrowed in fall of 1916. 


HEART'S DELIGHT FARM 
CHAZY, NEW YORK 


Ai ee 


Registered O.I.C. & Chester White 


Pi. Now is the time to book your orders for spring 
4S pigs and get first choice. Best strains. Prices 
right. EUGENE P. ROGERS, WAYVILLE. N. Y. 








a 
: 
| 








manvensnnnsies rte anne 


Berkshire Gilts 


Bred to our Grand Champion Boars. 
Also spring pigs, either sex, by Cham- 
pion sons of Lord Premier’s Successor. 


Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass. 








voce Berk Shires on 
‘of Size and Quality 


The boar, Majestic Mammoth 229500,weight 
407 lbs. at 7 months of age, was bred and 
developed by us. When you want the best 


and want them big write to 
C. H. Carter, atic ae Farm, West annette Pa. 





aveanenvananreine 


BEDMINSTER FARMS 


BERKSHIRES 


We are offering open and bred gilts. They are large 
and of the correct type, and from prolific dams. 


BEDMINSTER FARMS. - FAR GILLS, N. J. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Either sex, elght weeks old, from large litters and 

from dams of good type and size 
$10.00—Registered and Transferred—$i0.00 

N. D. THOMAS, Phelps Bank Bidg., Binghamton, 


seeeensnancnennene 








N. Zs 





Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, not 
akin, at right prices. 
HOMS FARM, - - CENTER VALLEY. PA. 





LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
Letter from A. R. Orr, Spring Church, Pa.: ‘You will 
see by inclosed measure ments that the boar bought of 


ou is getting to some hog.” The sow we ld 
Palmer pinata tions of Louisiana we first at their 
state fair, weighin¢e 550 under a 

H.C. & H. B. i ARPENDING, Box io. ‘DUNDEE, N. ¥ 





MO 


OMe 


‘'SUCCESSOR’S 
SUCCESSOR 


now heads our herd. Sired by Thatcher’s Choice; 
dam a litter mate to Longfeliow’s Double We 
are offering select gilts sired by Duke’s Bacon 5th 
and Artful Duke 62d, bred to him for summer 


farrow 
TOWNSEND FARMS, NEW LONDON, 


OHIO 








Hampshires % 


Weanling pigs. of 
large litters. Free 
circular. Also Guern 

sey bulls, %; 
months old. 


In-Hand, Box A, Pa 


OUR ee BOAR 
SUPERBUS’ LAD 205540 


A son of the great Superbus and brother to Grand 

Leader ?d, champion boar of the Berkshire breed. 
Twenty fall gilts, two handsome young boars. »cung 

pigs farrowed do spring. 
Write your want 

G. SMITH & SONS, INC - 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N 


LISTEN, HEAR YE 


Have you bought one of my Besistered be Type Poland 
China Pigs yet? They are the Hog es for sale. 
Write for prices, etc. G. 8. HA LL. FARMDALE OHIO 


For Sale 








SEELYVILLE, PA. 





Y. 








TYPB POLAND- 
cHiNas: Ee | and fall 


Digs a few ovred 
sows Prices right 
GEORGE SPRAGUE. Route 2. GRAFTON. OHIO 








AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch of 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat'l School of Auctioneering. 20 N. 
Sacramento Blvd., Chicago. Il. Carey M. Jones, Pres. 


BoGs 








O.1.C. Spring Pigs 


now ready for shipment. Silver strain. Order early. 
WHITE HOMESTEAD, RNo.1_ cincinnatus, N. Y. 


Large mellow easy feed- 
oian inas — service boars, sows 
ed for August farrow, 
spring pigs at bargain prices pene. h quality 
RITCHEY & BROKAW, R. D. No. {2 Flushing, Obio 











Extra Fine Collie Female Puppies 


by Imported Champion Seedley Sherlock, two to. four 
months, $10. Pedigree and satisfaction on arrival 





guaranteed. F. STEWART, - ESPYVILLE, PA. 





Logan Elm Herd Registered Durocs 
Fail pigs ready to Booking orders for spring pigs. 

Breeding, quatity = prices right. Write your wants, 
D. H. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Boss Co., Ohie 




























Big ‘Timber 


A romance of the northwest lumbering country—By Bertrand Sinclair 


Jack Junior’s Death---XXIlI 


OD only knows to what 
length she might have 
gone in reaction. She 
was quivering under 
that self-inflicted lash, 
bordering upon hys- 





teria when she 
reached the house. 
She could not shut 


out a too-livid picture of Billy Dale 
lying murdered on the Tyee’s bank, of 
the accusing look with which Fyfe 
must meet her. Rightly so, she held. 
She did not try to shirk. She had fol- 
lowed the line of least resistance, 
lacked the dour courage to pull herself 
up in the beginning, and it led to this. 
She felt Billy Dale’s blood wet on her 
soft hands. She walked into her own 
house panting like a hunted animal. 

And she had barely crossed the 
threshold when back in the rear Jack 
Junior’s baby voice rose in a_ shrill 
scream of pain. 

Stella scarcely heard her husband 
and the doctor come in. For a weary 
age she had been sitting in a low 
rocker, a pillow across her lap, and on 
that the little, tortured body swaddled 
with cotton soaked in olive oil, the 
only dressing she and Mrs Howe could 
devise to ease the pain. All those other 
things which had so racked her, the 
fight on the Tyee, the shooting of Billy 
Dale, they had vanished somehow in- 
to thin air before the dread fact that 
her baby was dying slowly before her 
anguished eyes. She sat numbed with 
that deadly assurance, praying with- 
out hope for help to come, hopeless 
that any medical skill would avail 
when it did come. So many hours had 
been wasted while a man rowed to 
Benton’s camp, while the Chickamin 
steamed to Roaring Springs, while the 
Waterbug came driving back. Five 
hours! And the skin, yes, even shreds 
of flesh, had come away in patches 
with Jack Junior’s clothing when she 
took it off. She bent over him, fearfu! 
that every feeble breath would be his 
last. 

She looked up at the doctor. Fyfe 
was beside her, his calked boots biting 
into the oak floor. 

“See what you-can do, doc,” he said 


huskily. Then to Stella: “How did it 
happen?” 

“He toddled away from Martha,” 
she whispered. “Sam Foo had set a 


pan of boiling water on the kitchen 
floor. He fell into it. Oh, my poor lit- 
tle darling.”’ 

They watched the doctor bare the 
terribly scalded body, examine it, lis- 
ten to the boy’s breathing, count his 
pulse. In the end he redressed the 
tiny body with stuff from the case with 
which a country physician goes armed 





No 447—For Crochet 
ageinst all emergencies. He was very 
deliberate and thoughtful. Stella 


looked her appeal when he finished 
*He’s a sturdy little chap,” he said, 
“and we'll do our best. A child fre- 
quently survives terrific shock. It 
would be mistaken kindness for me to 
make light of his condition simply to 
spare your feelings. He has an even 


chance. I shall stay until morning.. 
Now, I think it would be best to lay 


him on a bed. You must relax, Mrs 
Fyfe. I can see that the strain is tell- 
ing on you. You mustn't allow your- 
self to get in that abnormal condition. 
The baby is not conscious of pain. He 
is not suffering half so much in his 
body as you are in your mind, and yo 
musin’t do that.. Be hopeful. We" 
need your help. We should have a 
nurse, but there was no time to get 
one.” 

They laid Jack Junior 
pillows on Stella’s bed. 
stood looking at him, 
chair beside the bed. 

“Go and walk about a little, Mrs 
Fyfe,” he advised, ‘“‘and have your din- 
ner. I'll want to watch the boy a 
while.”’ 

Put Stella did not want to walk. She 
did not want to eat. She was scarcely 
awre that her limbs were cramped 


amid downy 
The doctor 
then drew a 


and aching from her long vigi! in the 
chair. She was not conscious of her- 
self and her problems; any more. 


Every shift of her mind turned on oe 
baby, the little mite she had nursed 
at her breast, the one joy untinctured 
with bitterness that was left her. The 





bare chance that those little feet might 
mever patter across the floor again, 
that little voice never wake her in the 
morning crying ‘“Mom-mom,” ‘drove 
her distracted. 

She went out into the living room, 
walked to a window, stood there drum- 
ming on the pane with nervous fingers. 
Dusk was falling outside; a dusk was 
creeping over her. She shuddered. 

Fyfe came up behind her, put his 
hands on her shoulders, and turned 
her so that she faced him. 

“I wish I could help, Stella,’’ he 
whispered. ‘I wish I could make you 
feel less forlorn. Poor little kiddies— 
both of you.” 

She shook off his hands, not because 
she rebelled against his touch, against 
his sympathy, merely because she had 
come to that nervous state where she 
scarce realized what she did. 

‘Oh,” she choked. “I can’t bear it. 
My baby, my little baby boy. The one 
Sright spot that's left, and he has to 
suffer like that. If he dies, it’s the end 
of everything for me.” 

Fyfe stared at her. The warm, pity- 
ing look on his face ebbed away, hard- 








429B—Baby’s Bib 
into his old, mask-like absence 
of expression. 


ened 


a 
be the beginning. 
has been a day.” 
He whirled about with a quick ges- 
ture of his hand, a harsh, raspy laugh 
that was very near a sob, and left 
her. Twenty minutes later, when 
Stella was irresistibly drawn back to 
the bedroom, she found him sitting 
sober and silent, looking at his son. 
P -" little past midnight Jack Junior 
ied. 


" he said quietly, “it would only 
Lord God, but this 


Free as the Wind 

Stella sat watching the gray lines 
of rain beat down on the asphalt, the 
muddy rivulets that streamed along 
the gutter. A forlorn sighing of wind 
in the bare boughs of a gaunt elm 
that stood before her window  re- 
minded her achingly of the wind 
drone among the tall firs. 

A ghastly two weeks had 
vened since Jack Junior's little life 
blinked out. There had been wild 
moments when she wished she could 
keep him company on that journey 
into the unknown. But grief seldom 
kills. Sometimes it hardens. Always 
it works a change, a greater or less 
revamping of the spirit. It was so 
with Stella Fyfe, although she was 
not keenly aware of any forthright 
metamorphosis. She was, for the 
present, too actively involved in ma- 
terial changes. 


The storm and stress of that pe- 
riod between her yielding to the lure 
of Monohan’s personality and the 
burial of her boy had sapped her of 
all emotional reaction. When thev 
had performed the last melancholy 
service for him and went back to the 
bungalow at Cougas Point, she was 
as physically exhausted, as near the 
limit of numbed endurance in mind 
and body as it is possible for a young 
and healthy woman to become. And 
when a measure of her natural vital- 
ity reasserted itself, she laid her 
course. She could no more abide the 
place where she was than a _. par- 
doned convict can abide the prison 
that has restrained him. Tt was 
empty now of everything that made 
life tolerable, the hushed rooms a 
constant reminder of her loss. She 
would catch herself listening for that 
baby voice, for those pattering foot- 
steps, and realize with a_ sickening 
pang that she would never hear them 


again 


inter- 


The snapping of that last link 
served to deepen and widen the gulf 
between her and Fyfe. He went 
about his business grave and preoccu- 
pied. They seidom talked together 
She knew that nis boy mad meant a 
lot to him, but he had his work. He 


did not have to sit with folded hands 
and think until thought drove him 
into the bogs of melancholy. 

And so the break came. With des- 
perate abruptness Stella told him that 
she could not stay, that feeiing as she 
did, she despised herself for unwill- 
ing acceptance of everything where 





she could give nothing in return, that 
the original mistake of their marriage 
would never be rectified by a perpet- 
uation of that mistake. 

“What's the use, Jack?” she fin- 
ished. “You and I are so made that 
we can’t be neutral. We've got to be 
thoroughly in accord, or we have to 
part. There’s no chance for us to 
get back to the old way of living. I 
don’t want to; I can’t. I could never 
be complaisant and agreeable again. 
We might as well come to a full stop 
and each go his own way.” 

She had braced herself for a clash 
of wills. There was none. Fyfe 
listened to her, looked at her long 
and earnestly, and in the end made 
a quick, impatient gesture with his 
hands: 

“Your 
what you 


life’s your own to make 
please of, now that the 
kid’s no longer a factor,” he said 
quietly. “What do you want to do? 
Have you made any plans?” 

“T have to live, naturally,”’ she re- 
plied. “Since I’ve got my voice back 
I feel sure I can turn that to account. 
IT should like to go to Seattle first and 
look around. It can be supposed I 
have gone visiting, until one or the 
other of us takes a decisive legal 
step.” 

“That’s simple enough,” he re- 
turned, after a minute’s reflection. 
“Well, if it has to be, for God's sake 
let’s get it over with.” 

And now it was over with. Fyfe 
remarked once that with them lucki- 
ly it was not a question of money. 
But for Stella it was indeed an eco- 
nomic problem. When she _ieft 
Roaring Lake, her private account 
contained over two thousand dollars. 
Her last act in Vancouver was to re- 
deposit that to her husband’s credit. 
Only so did she feel that she could 
go free of all obligation, clean- 
handed, without stultifying herself in 
her own eyes. She had treasured as 
a keepsake the only money she had 
ever earned in her life, her brother's 
check for two hundred and seventy 


dollars, the wages of that sordid 
period in the cookhouse. She had it 
now. Two hundred and seventy 


dollars capital. She hadn't sold her- 
self for that. She had given honest 
value, double and treble, in the sweat 
of her brow. She was here now, in 
a five-dollar-a-week housekeeping 
room, foot-loose, free as the wind. 
That was Fyfe’s last word to her. He 
had come with her to Seattle and 
waited patiently at a hotel until she 


found a place to live. Then he had 
gone away without protest. 
“Well, Stella,” he had_ said, “Es 


guess this is the end of our experi- 
ment. In six months—under_ the 
state law—you can be legally free by 
a technicality. So far as I’m _ con- 
cerned, you're free as the wind right 
now. Good luck to you.” 

He turned away with a smile on 
his lips, a smile that his eyes belied, 
and she watched him walk to the 
ecrner throvgh the same sort of driv- 
ing rain that now pelted in gray lines 
against her window. 

She shook herself impatiently 
of that retrospect. It was done. 
as her brother had prophesied, wz 
kid-glove affair. The future was her 
chief concern now, not the past. Yet 
that immediate past, bits of it, would 
now and then blaze vividly before 
her mental vision. The only defense 
against that lay in action, in some- 
thing to occupy her mind and hands. 
If that motive, the desire to shun 
mental brought pain, 
were not there was the 


out 
Life, 
is no 


reflexes that 
sufficient, 





429P 3aby’s Pillow 
equally potent necessity to earn her 
bread. Never again would he be 
any man’s dependent, a pampered 
doll, a parasite trading on her sex. 
They were hard names she _ called 


herself. 
[To Be Continued.] 





New and Dainty Embroidery 

Our illustrations, 429B and 429P, 
show a dainty butterfly and forget- 
me-not design for carriage pillow and 
bib for baby; both come stamped on 
fine quality piqte. The pillow is for a 
filler 12x14 size, and has back to 





match. The ends are to be worked in 
buttonhole stitch, and as the pillow 
is stamped on the fold, only one seam 
needs to be taken at the bottom. The 
erds lace with ribbon through the 
eyelets. The bib is of generous size 
and has the belt, which is to be run 
with ribbon or tape and tied in the 
back. This bib is amply large for 
the baby up to 1 year size. 
We can supply the stamped 
white pique, 14x18, with 


pillow 
emle« 


of 


¢ 7" a ~i*) 
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WA AAAS SP AALPD PAP AAD 
Forty-Cent Bargain Package 
broidery cotton to work, for 50 cents 
postpaid, or the bib for 20 cents. 


Pique bootees, No 4295, to match, are 
25 cents the pair, with cotton to work; 


No 547 


429R, pique carriage robe to match 
pillow, 75 cents, with cotton to work, 
No 447—Crochet Bag and Outfit 


One of the annoyances common to 


all women who crochet—the ball 
rolling on the floor—has been over- 
come by the use of the new style 
crochet bag shown in No 447. This 


handy and practical little bag comes 
all made up of homespun crash, and 
is made with a brass eyelet of good 
size inserted in the bottom of the bag 
for the crochet thread to run through 
while crocheting. The bag holds the 
ball of cotton, and when drawn up 
the strings are looped over the wrist 
or the bag held in the lap. When not 
in use the bag is amply large to hold 
one’s crochet cotton, hooks, ete. Our 
outfit comprises one crochet bag all 
made up except outlining the letters, 
one ball of standard make white 
crochet cotton, either 20, 30, 40, 50 or 
60 size (state size desired), one illus- 
trated book of crocheted yokes; this 
is a splendid book, with many useful 
and handsome patterns illustrated 
and directions for crocheting. Suf- 
ficient embroidery floss to outline the 
design on the bag is included also. 
Price of bag and outfit 45 cents post- 
paid. 
Bargain Package 


At this time of year we take our} 
accumulated short lengths of linen 
and crashes and group them up into 
lots, each lot having eight stamped 
pieces and two perforated patterns. 

This is a fine opportunity to an- 
ticipate your wants for little things 
for next Christmas in stamped pieces. 

This bargain package contains 
nothing undesirable, and most of the 
pieces are on pure linen. The list of 
items follows: 

One 10-inch 
Sx1"-inch tan 


linen doily, 1 
oval doily, 2 
white linen sachets, 2 oyster crash 
napkin rings, 2 six-inch linen doilies, 
1 perforated pattern for pillow case 
or searf end, with scalloped edge, 1 
perforated pattern for end of guest 
towel. This package will be sent 
postpaid for only 40 cents. The two 
perforated patterns alone are worth 
the full price asked for all. 

Order by number from our Fancy+ 
work Department, care of this paper. 


white 
linen 
) 





The Exact Scot 


The following story is attributed by 
Tit-Bits to a famous Scots colone! 

A young subaltern of his own na- 
tionality was one day on guard with 
another officer at Gibraltar, when the 
latter fell over the rock and was 
killed. The subaltern, however, made 
no mention of the accident in his 
guard report, but left the addendum, 
“Nothing extraordinary since guard 
mounting,” standing without qualifica- 
tion. Some hours afterward the gen- 
eral came to demand explanations. 

“You say, sir, in your report, ‘Noth- 
ing extraordinary since guard mount- 
ing,’ when your fellow officer has 
fallen down a rocky precipice four 
hundred feet deep and has been 
killed!”’ 

“Well, general,” replied Lieutenant 
Sandy, slowly, “I dinna think there’s 
anything extraordinary in that. If he 
had faun doon a precipice four hun- 
dred feet deep and not been killed [ 
should ha’ thochht it extraordinary, 
amd put it doon in ma report.” 
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“It Has Been My Experience” 


Letters from American Agriculturist Women Readers 


The Wisdom of Years 


LALIA MITCHELL 


I am glad, somehow, Little Lad, for the 
aay 

1 missed my nap just to let you play. 

For the broken rules that 1 kindly 
brooked 

For the mischief done that I overlooked, 

For the time when I did not even scold; 

When you've grown a man and I'm get- 
ting old. 

I'm sad, somehow, Little Lad, today 

For the times when you could not have 
your way, 

When I caused you tears, by the rule 
begcuiled ; : 
That to spare the rod is to spoil the 
child. . 
When I bent your will to my staider 

pian, 2 
When I'm getting old and you've grown 
a& man. 
Il am sure, somehow, Little Lad, of this, 
Bach hurt I healed with a tender kiss. 
And vour welfare ever my earnest quest, 
I As have failed, but I did my best. 
And we've ever closer toge ther grown 
Through the happy years that we both 


have known. 





Fireless Cookers 


THINK all women are agreed on 
the value of fireless cookers, 
whether they possess one of the 

useful articles or not. For the cooke- 

mg of articles of food w hich need & 
long process of heat they are valuable 
the year around, but during the sum- 
mer months when the elimination of 
as much heat in the house as possible 
is desirable they are particularly use- 


I 


ful. 

Many of you have one of the stand- 
ard made cookers, while doubtless as 
many more have made their own. 
Won't you write in and tell us your 
experience with your cooker and the 
uses you have found for it? It would 
make your letter particularly valuable 
to the other readers if you would add 
one or two of your choicest fireless 
cooker recipes. 

With the necessity for increased 
production on the farm, much of tho 
dditional burden is bound to fall on 
the farm woman's shoulders, whether 
from actual outdoor work or from 
boarding the extra farm help neces- 
wary, £0 it surely behoove every 
woman to use al the labor-savenrs 
possible which will conserve her 
strength, 

For the first prize letter $2 will be 
paid, and $1 for all others for which 
«pace can be found I am sure you 
will all agree with me that our house- 
hold department } become much 
more ble nee the columns have 
been filled with the letters telling the 
actual expe ences of farm vomen 
1 am hoping for gener ? pon 
on t) top 

Letter on the rele cooker 
should be sent in inside of week 
after the receipt of the paper 

Y« for l Household Dee 
par nt p ble 

MARY R. REYNOLDS. 

Addr ll letters to the Household 

Eaitor re of this paper. 





How I Make Butter 


MRS W. FE. S., BUCKS COUNTY, PA 


A few days ago I heard a young 
¢ity woman who has just married a 
farmer ¢ “I'm goil ton but- 
ter if it isn’t too much trouble.” And 
when I remarked that I doubted if 
she could make good butter without 
trouble he said: “Well Mrs ae 
eloesn't em to make any trouble of 
t. T gue: you just think it is 
trouble.” Well, perhaps I do, but I 
have ¢ learned 1 it Mir - 
has a rd time to dispose of her but- 
ter, while I } e had private cus- 
tomers ever since I first began to 
make butter. 

I believe the reasor 07 nv peo- 
ple fail to make good butter is be- 
eause they do not trouble themselves 
much. The work is not hard, but it 
cannot be neglected. 

We have a separator, as T suppose 
Mrs A. W. W. has. I cool the cream 
after it has been separated from the 
milk, as quickly as possible, and T 
never mix my fresh cream with that 
which is ripening until it has lost all 
ef its animal heat. When TI do mix 
it I stir it well, so that all will cure 
exactly alike 

This time of year I churn twice a 
week; in winter about three times in 
two weeks, The cream cannot be left 
much r than this or it will be- 
come bit r. If, after four or five 
day it shows no sins of souring, T 
stir in a cup of buttermilk. That 
helps to ripen it and does not harm 
the cream, providing, of course, the 
butter Ik is not at all stale. In sum- 
mer T have no set time for churning, 
but do so when the cream is sour. If 


the weather is cool I may not have 
to more than three times during a 
week, but if it is hot and muggy I 
sometimes churn every day. 

I do not have my cream too warm 
when churning. I know it requires 
more time, but the texture of the but- 
ter is much better—less apt to be 
salvy than when the cream is warm, 
In winter [I add a few drops of color- 
ing—about ten drops to eight quarts 
of -cream. Jersey cows, however, 
seem to require less coloring than 
some others, 

When the butter comes I use plen- 
ty of water to wash it. Then’I salt 
it and work the salt in. To work the 
bvtter just churned too much makes 
it salvy, I think; if not enough, the 
salt will make it streaked, so I try to 
work it just enough to get the salt 
generally through the butter, then I 
let it stand for awhile. 

I usually churn in the morning, and 
almost never finish working it be- 
fore late afternoon. One would be 
surprised at the amount of brine that 
will draw out in this way. Of course, 
all the brine possible must be got 
out or the butter will not keep fresh. 
Another thing I always insist upon 
doing is washing the churn as soon 
as I finish using it. I never allow the 
buttermilk to stand in it. 

We all know that cleanliness is one 
of the prime requisites of good but- 
ter. All utensils must be washed, 
scalded and. aired well. In summer 
I like to set my churn out where it 
will sun-scald, and in winter I like 


milk and cream vessels, and which I 
bofl every Monday. I use _ brushes 
fitting the different tubes on our 
separator and be sure each one is 
cleaned after using, also other parts, 
like discs and bowl. Then I pour 
boiling water over all, placing the 
Separator ‘articles in a dish drainer 
and set in a warm place to dry 
quickly, so they will not rust. When 
perfectly dry put together, put them 
back in their places in the separator 
and cover milk reservoir with cloth 
used for that purpose. 


The receptable for the cream is 


washed and scalded before putting 
the cream in and placed in a cool, 
dry, odorless place. The cream after 


being separated I let get thoroughly 
chilled before pouring it into the re- 


ceptable—in summer time I let it 
stand in cold water for 12 hours. 
After pouring the cream in the re- 
ceptacle, cover, but not too closely. 


Keep cream until it is a sweet sour, 
not holding it until it becomes bitter. 
I usually bring mine up from the 
cellar and keep in a warm, odorless 
room until it thickens, usually about 
24 hours, sometimes longer, some- 
times not so long, according to how 
cold it has been kept. I stir my 
cream once every day, not too hard, 
just to mix it thoroughly. 

The churn I wash with the special 
mop and scald after using, then in 
the winter time I pour boiling water 
into it before using again, but in the 
summer time after I pour the boiling 
water into the churn (just before 
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With the Spring Sunsh't 








to freeze it. Neither the milk. cream 
nor butter must ever be kept near any- 
thing with any odor, for nothing 
take an odor more qnuicklv 

Now TI realize that the professional 
dairv wor n would have to do things 
a little differently She would have 
to be more methodical, and she 
would probably have all the improve- 
ments with which to work and be 
methodical. I am speaking from the 
standpoint of the woman who has 
only a few cows, but wishes to make 
the most of those few; who has no 


dairy house and all that goes with it, 


but with whom making butter is only 
one of the many odd duties that fall 
to her lot to perform. As T said in 
the beginning, to make good butter 
is a trouble, but with the present 
high prices it is a trouble for which 
one is well paid, if the butter is good 
enough to command the hirh price 


w 


hich gilt-edge butter now does com- 


mand 





How to Make First-Class Butter 


MRS T, E. T.y ONTARIO COUNTY, N ¥ 


First have a good, clean man or 
woman to do the milking, have the 
cow or co in sanitary stables and 
feed food that will not taint the milk. 
Cabt a food hich, if not fed at 
th I r ime, will spoil the flavor 
of I ter It should be fed im- 
me hi frer milking and only one 
‘ oO ( i 

Brin milk to the house, or if 
epar ] n the stable ittend to 

) media v after milk is 
t n from ec for if the milk is left 
t in a pail dust and odors will 

ffeet j 

The ep tor and pails should be 
washed with clear, hot water, using 
no soap, and a special dish mop or 
cloth, not one hat has been used on 
all other dishes, but one kept for the 





1e Comes the Trillium 

using) I draw that off and chill the 
churn with cold water; if this is not 
don, in the hot weather the butter 
will come too warm and will not be 
firm. Churn, not too rapidly, having 
the temperature of cream in winter 
about GS degrees, in summer about 
G2 degrees. When the granules form, 
rinse twice with cold water if your 
churn has dashers s0 as to get all the 
butter, using only enough water to 
clean dashers and cover of cream 
that is adhering to them. When 
butter is gathered wash with clear, 
clean water until all the buttermilk 
is washed out of it. If you use but- 


ter bowl and ladle, wash with special 
mop and scald after using, scald and 
chill like churn before using. 

Use one ounce of salt to one pound 
of butter, more if you like, working 
salt thoroughly through, being careful 
not to break granules, that will 
make butter oily and it will not keep, 
then set away in clean, odorless place 
until next day, or-if you like you can 


as 


work it the second time, draining off 
salty water the same day, taking the 
same precaution not to break the 


eranules. Pack in clean, well-scalded 
jars, sprinkling a little salt in bottom 
of jar and on top of butter when jar 
is filled, using salt and only salt as a 
pre servative. 





Filling Salis—A handy little con- 


trivance for almost daily use in filling 

t or pepper shakers, and one finds 
other uses for it springing up every 
little while is made as follows: Take 
an old teaspoon, lay it on its side, 
and with a hammer pound the “top 
side down one-third the way over. 
Then pound the other side equally 
with the first, making a neat little 


trough, which fits the tops of shakers 
and bottles nicely. I would not do 
without mine—[C. A. B., Tioga 
County, N Y. 





More Cake Recipes 

MKS M. M. STEBBINS, SARATOGA CO, N ¥ 

FILLED COOKIES—First prepare fill- 
ing: One cup of chopped raisins, one- 
half cup of sugar, one-half cup of 
water, one teaspoon of flour; cook 
until thick, taking care not to burn. 
Cookies: One cup of sugar, one-half 
cup of milk, one-half cup of shorten- 
ing, one egg, two teaspoons of baking 
powder, one teaspoon of vanilla, flour 
to roll. Roll thin, cut in rounds, 
place in tins, and on each spread one 
teaspoon of filling. Cover with an- 
other thin round and bake; delicious. 

GINGERBREAD WITH WHIPPED CREAM 
(a dessert we never have too often)— 
One-half cup of sugar, three-fourths 
of a cup of molasses, one-half cup of 
milk, two cups of flour, two table- 
spoons of shortening, one teaspoon of 
soda and one of ginger, one-half tea- 
spoon of cinnamon and a little salt. 
Bake in loaf in time to serve a little 
warm. Serve with sweetened whipped 
cream, 

Cocoanut Cream Pie 

One cup of sugar, 1% cups flour, 2 
eges, % cup milk, piece of butter or 
other shortening size of a walnut, 1 


teaspoon of vanilla, 2 teaspoons of 
baking powder, salt as needed; if 


butter is used very little salt is needed, 
if lard, % teaspeon of salt. Cream 
sugar and butter, beat eggs, add milk, 
beat; add flour, with baking powder 


and salt. Lastly add vanilla and beat 
thoroughly. Bake in layers, fill with 
a cream made as follows: One-half 


cup of milk scalded, yolk of an egg, 


14 cup of sugar, 2 dessertspoons of 
flour, a little salt. Cook; when cool 
add a little vanilla and a half cup 
of cocoanut. Frosting: One cup of 
sugar, 1 cup of water, boil till it 
hairs, add beaten white of egg, 


spread on cake and sprinkle with co- 
coanut. This cake is equally good 
with raisin filling and frosting, also 
with lemon filling and white frosting. 
I sometimes add cocoa to half the 
batter and have one white and one 
dark layer. You will readily see it 
is a good, all-round cake.—[Mrs H. 
I. Pike, Caledonia County, Vt. 
Mince Cake 
One cup of sugar, one cup of mince 


pie filling, 2 tablespoons of butter, 1 
teaspoon of soda dissolved in 144 cup 


of boiling water, 1 teaspoon of cloves, 
1 teaspoon of cinnamon, 1 cup of 
raisins, 2 cups of flour, pinch of salt. 
This makes a very nice, cheap fruit 
cake. I chom my apples and season 
like mince meat, but without meat; 
cook just as you would mince meat. 
[Mrs James L. Twing, Berksnire 
County, Mass. 
No Egg Chocolate Cake 
This is a recipe which has 
used in my home a long time. 
especially good to use when eggs 
searce. I sometimes bake it in layers 
with an icing or as a marble cake 
with some good white cake recipe: 
2 cups brown sugar, 2 cups flour, 1 
cup sour milk, % cup cocoa, ™ cup 
shortening, 1 teaspoon vanilla, a 
pinch of salt. 3eat thoroughly, then 
add ™% cup boiling water, beat again 
and bake in a loaf. Ice to suit your- 
self.—[Florence Ackersor® Cattarau< 
gus County, N Y. 


Pineapple Cake 


been 
It is 
are 


Seat 4 eggs, add 2 cups of sugar, 
2-3 cup of butter, 1 cup of sweet 
milk, 4 cups of flour sifted with 3 
teaspoons of baking powder. It 
makes three thick layers. Pineapple 
icing: Two cups of sugar in % cup 
of water, boil until on trying it in 
cold water you can form a soft ball 
with the fingers. Then pour it on 
the beaten whites of 2 eggs and beat 
until it begins to get stiff. Add % 
glass of pineapple preserves (not too 
thin) and beat till stiff enough to 
spread on the cakes.—[{A. M. H., 


Frederick County, Md, 
Prune Cake 

One-half cup of shortening, 1 cup 
of sugar, egg (omit when eggs are 
expensive), 1 cup of prunes (cooked), 
1 cup of prune juice, 2% cups of 
flour, 1 teaspoon of soda, 4 teaspoon 
of salt, 1 teaspoon of cinnamon. 
Cream shortening, add sugar and mix 
until creamy. Remove stones from 
prunes and add them to the creamed 
shortening and sugar, add egg and 
prune juice, then add dry ingredients 
mixed and sifted together; beat well. 
This may be baked in a loaf, square 
biscuit pan or in layers. If baked in 
layers a white or cream filling is 
best.--[L. E. B., Passaic County, N J. 

Eggiless Cocoa Cake 

One cup of sugar, 4 tablespoons of 
melted butter creamed, 1 cup of sour 
milk, 1 teaspoon of soda dissolved in 
a little warm water, 114 cups of flour, 
% cup of dry cocoa, a little salt; 











flavor with vanilla. For the icing: 
One-fourth pound of marshmallows, 
2 tablespoons of vanilla, % cup of 
sugar, % cup of milk. Boil sugar 
and milk together six minutes, melt 
marshmallows by adding a little 
water, combine both mixtures, add 
vanilla and beat until stiff enough to 
spread.—[{Mrs Frank Streeter, Cayu- 
ga County, N Y. 
Coffee Cake 

One egg, % cup sugar, % cup mo- 
lasses, 4% cup lard, % cup cold coffee, 
1 teaspoon soda dissolved in the 
coffee, 1 teaspoon of cinnamon, % 
teaspoon of cloves, 2 cups flour. Bake 
in a loaf. Ice for company, I make 
a boiled icing.—[Mrs R. W. R., Dela- 
ware County, N Y. 


Outdoor Flowers That Beautify 
SALOME WINCHELL 

To the fminine taste, and indeed 
to all but 
masculine minds, that home is bleak 
indeed that has no shade, shrubbery 
or flowers about it, no matter how 
good or how well kept the buildings 
may be. Even when old and worn, 
the buildings may in a great measure 
be concealed, or even made un- 
usually attractive and homelike by an 
intelligent use of these natural orna- 
ments. How dear to our hearts are 
the shading vines, the delicious fruits, 
and the graceful, time-honored 
shrubs and perennials of our old 
homes! The first consideration of the 
average home-maker is usually that 
of time and labor. I have found that 
perennials require the least care and 
give the greatest satisfaction. Fur- 
thermore, there is a splendid selection 
to choose from. 

Many of the old-fashioned flowers, 





while still retaining their  indi- 
viduality, have been improved until 
our grandmothers would do them 
homage in their new glories. When 


once established they are self-sup- 
porting, needing nothing further in 
the way of care, unless it be a mulch 
of fertilizer during the winter, while 
they keep improving from year to 
year. In planning the home grounds 
it is well to use some system. The 
effect is not artistic when the best 
turf is broken into by regularly 
placed shrubs or groups of plants. 
This is too stiff and orchard-like. We 
should avoid all straight, stiff lines, 
and plan rather for billowy masses 
with rounding or curving bays and 
promontories of foliage and flowers. 
The shrubbery can serve as a_ back- 
ground, offset by the great shade 
trees in the rear. However, we have 
to take the larger growth as we find 
it; but a plan for the smaller plants 
may be brought into harmony with 
them. It is best to leave an open 
space of close cut sward in the front 
and the ceater of the lawn. Nothing 
is more handsome than a_ velvety 
lawn with flowers and shrubs as a 
setting. 

We should not allow the fascina- 
tions of the nursery or flower cata- 
logs to bewitch us into making the 
common mistake of having a little of 





Sheer and Dainty Blouse 


the flower beds and 
If this is the case there is 
no striking feature about any of it. 


everything in 


borders. 


The most attractive grounds have 
flowers planted in masses large 
enough to attract attention. Some of 
the most successful things for the 
amateur to grow in numbers are the 
perennial phiox, hollyhocks, perennial 
poppies, roses, ferns, dahlias, and the 
ever-present golden glow. The latter 
grows so luxuriantly that it should be 
placed well to the back of the 
grounds. It makes a handsome hedge 
or a screen for outbuildings or the 
family woodpile. 
Home Garden Great Satisfaction 


I have found the dahlia makes rich 
returns with little labor. I like the 
range of colors to select from. It is 
not best, however, to grow general 
collections of all the colors of any 
one flower, as they are pretty sure to 
clash.* For instance, no one will look 
twice at a bed of different colored 
ginnias all at swords points as to 
color harmony. On the other hand a 





the most hard-headed:’ 








The Fashionable Ovcrblouse 


50-foot strip of pure red or white ones 
will make an impression even on the 
unobserving. A bed of mixed 
geraniums is a very ordinary looking 
affair, even if all are fine individual 
specimens, but a mound of nothing 
but the beautiful white-eyed Dryden 
geranium, or a 3U-foot row of scarlet 
geraniums along one side of the house 
gives a thrill of satisfaction and de- 
light. 

It is wise to plan for a succession 
of flowers throughout the year. The 
gaps between the different varieties of 
perennials may well be filled in with 
annuals. Some of the more sturdy 
and easily grown annuals are: Asters, 
Sweet peas, nasturtiums, morning- 
glories, coreopsis, and marigolds. On 
my lawn I have a large circular bed 
that flowers early in spring and 
keeps up some attractions until frost 
comes. The early April display is a 
wide row of large thrifty pansies 
around the outside. Although these 
have been established some _ years, 
they are as thrifty as at first, because 
each year I allow a few self-seeded 
young plants to grow. In the spring 
I remove enough old plants to make 
room for the largest of the young 
ones. Pansies are not at their best in 
the shade. Half of this bed gets con- 
siderable shade, and the pansies, as 
well as other growth on that side, 
are never as thrifty as those on the 
other sunny side. The soil, which is 
rich and black, is renewed each year 
by stirring into it a coating of well 
rotted manure, and mulching each 
winter with strawy manure. 

Inside the row of pansies and 
slightly raised in order to show to 
better advantage, are a few spring 
bulbs, chiefly tulips and hyacinths. 
They will be added to as my supply 
of pin-money allows. The pansies 
keep beautiful until July or August, 
and longer if well picked. After the 
bulbs have blossomed the center is 
filled with White Comet asters that 
have been started in the house. These 
do not interfere with the ripening of 
the bulbs. Then, contrary to accepted 
theories, I have a row of gladiolus 
bulbs between the center of asters 
and the outside row of pansies. 
These are left in the ground from 
year to year without harm to them- 
selves or trouble to me. They are 
planted 4 to 6 inches deep, and are 
only taken up to divide them as they 
multiply. These blossom as the pan- 
sies die. 

My dahlias are grown so that each 
variety is by itself. I prefer those of 
large habit, with nodding flowers and 
a graceful sweep to the foliage. 
Some of the dwarf pompons are 
handsome, but I think them too stiff 
and formal. I admire most of all the 
loose flowered chrysanthemum—like 
cactus varieties. The coming season 
I plan to experiment with seedlings of 
this kind, and fee! quite confident of 
success as they seemed to be easily 
cultivated. What they seem to re- 
quire most is an early start in the 
house with plenty of sunshine at first 


to prevent spindling growth. They 
must, have a fairly good soil and 
plenty of room when _ transplanted 


into the ground. My dahlia bulbs are 
treated as near like potatoes as pos- 
sible; they are dry in the fall after 
the first frosts, cured, stored through 
winter, and planted in the _ sprfng. 
The clumps should not be separated 
until the sprouts have started in the 
spring, as eyes are found only on the 
crown. If extra early omnes are 
desired and this is the way I prefer, 
since those planted early continue to 
blossom until nipped by frosts, the 
clumps should be brought from the 
cellar, slightly covered with earth af- 
ter putting in boxes and kept moist 
for a week. The sprouts will be 
started and the plants can be put into 
the ground directly. Care must be 
taken that some belated frosty 
night does not find them unprotected. 

Bulbs having no eyes will not 





sprout although they will send out 
a large number of strong rootlets. If 
they do not remain attached to the 
clump to heip feed the parent plant, 
they are wasted. Mine were wasted 
until last year, when I learned what 
to do with them. After the sprouts 
are well started on the other bulbs, 
break off some about 2 to 4 inches 
long next the ground. If the stock 1s 
to be increased rapidly break off all 
the first sprouts. More will come, but 
the plant will be late and not s0 
thrifty. Trim the bottom of this cut- 
ting to a sharp angle. Next make an 
upward slit in one of the bulbs, care- 
fully fit in the cutting, bind them to- 
gether with strips of cloth, and bury 


in the soil up to the place of joining. 
Shade should be furnished for a day 
or two; a cracked fruit can or a 
bottle with the bottom removed and 
inverted over the cutting helps 
greatly. The bulb grows immediately. 
The bulb juices feed the cutting, 
though cuttings without the bulb are 
as easily rooted in sand as geraniums, 
but do not make so rapid a start. By 
means of this root grafting, the new 
plant is always true to the parent 
stock. 
Single Varicties Grow Well 


There is much pleasure in growing 
single varieties, since growth is so lux- 
uriant, while many of the flowers are 
cosmos-like in form and _ coloring. 
Both double and single dahlias are 
fine for cut flowers, and will grow 
well in shady places and on poor soil. 
They respond, better, however, to 
good treatment. Dahlias should 
either be staked to prevent breaking 
by high winds, or else be grown 
short and branching by frequent 
pinching back when young. More 
bioom and more graceful foliage are 
obtained by the latter method. There 
are a few other plants that I would 
advise all flower lovers to try, either 
as individual plants in an herbaceous 
border or as groups among shrub- 
bery. They all do well in such places, 
start easily from seed and improve 
year after year with no further care. 
They are the improved forms of the 
dear old-fashioned delphiniums or 
larkspur, the fascinating fairy painted 
campanulas or canterbury bells, and 
the columbine or long-spurred honey- 
suckle. One gets mauves, blues and 
indigoes in these flowers that can be 
found nowhere else, and in addition 
they have a style and elegance that 
is unrivaled either in growing or in 
cut flowers. They do not blossom the 
first year unless started very early in 
the house, but the reward is sure, the 
fascination in identifying each color 
as it unfolds its mysterious beauties 
is highly enjoyable. 

Then there is the many colored 
iris. It and its distinguished foliage 
give a subtropical effect to shrub- 
bery or borders that is very pleas- 
ing. It is especially beautiful mixed 
with a bed of ferns. Equally pleasing 
in effect as to habit of growth is the 
tritoma or red-hot poker plant, whose 
flaming red, if grown in _ sufficient 
numbers and properly placed in prox- 
imity to green foliage, with no con- 
flicting shades of red or yellow, will 
cause passersby to look and to ad- 
mire. 





Warm Day Attire 
No one, in warm weather, feels 
like making garments that require 
much work, but the four illustrated 
are modish and dainty, yet simple to 
make. 
8364— Ladies’ Waist 
Dear to the heart of every woman 
is the dainty lingerie blouse which 
fills so many needs. By selecting fine 
material, delicate laces, and making 
the entire waist by hand, one may 
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For Young Daughter 


"The pattern is cut in sizes 6, 8, 
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have, at very little expense, a blouse 
which will rival any French creation. 
The model shown in No 8364 is an 
excellent one to start on, whether to 
make by machine or hand, for it is 
quite simple and presents very few 
difficulties for the amateur. The 
fronts of the waist are tucked as far 
as the bust line. The back is in 
plain shirtwaist style. The simple 
sailor collar will have added distinc- 
tion if it is hand-hemstitched. A 
ruffle of dainty lace softens the edre. 
The sleeves may be full, bishop style, 
or if comfort is the chief considera- 
tion, the short, loose sleeves wil! ba 
satisfactory. The pattern is cui in 
sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure. 
The 36-inch size requires 2% yards ‘ 
of 36-inch material, with 2%4 yards 
of plaiting. 
8373—Ladies’ Blouse 

At first glance it seems like <a 
coat, but it is really only a very 
smart-looking blouse with a coat-like 
closing. No 83873 is typical of the 
style of separate plouse which will 
be most worn this seasén. A large 
sailor collar joins the wide revers. 




















Easy to Make and to Iron 
This collar hides the tiny yoke un- 


derneath, to which the fronts and 
back are gathered. This gathering 
gives a becoming fullness which is 
particularly attractive in thin mate- 
rials. The blouse is double-breasted 
and is trimmed with large self-cov- 
ered buttons. A small breast pocket 
and two big pockets on the lawer 
part are an effective trimming, as 
well as a great convenience for the 
outdoor girl. A sash ties loosely at 
the left side. Either the long sleeve 
with plain cuffs or the shorter 
sleeves may be chosen. The pattern 
is cut in sizes 36 to 44 inches bust 
measure. The 36-inch size requires 
3% yards of 36-inch material, with 
% yard of 36-inch contrasting goods. 


8362—Girls’ Dress 


Your young daughter will be at her 
best in a frock like No 8362, which 
was design to suit the needs ofthe 
growing girl. The waist is quite plain 
and closes at the front *under the 
bib section. This bib may be made 
of a contrasting material to match 
the other trimmings. It is cut in 
an unusually graceful shape, with the 
front disappearing under the large 
sailor collar and the sides curving to 
form strap-like ends to which the 
sash ends are fastened. Long’ or 
short sleeves may be used. The 
straight, one-piece skirt is gathered 
to the waist. This dress will be 
stunning in Scotch gingham, trimmed 
with a solid color gingham or pique. 
10 


and 12 years. The 8-year size re- 
quires 2% yards of 36-inch material, 
with % yard 36-inch contrasting 
goods. 

8360—Boys’ Suit . 


Little men must be supplied with 
Playtime suits with alarming fre- 
quency—as their mothers well know 
—and therefore the simplest and 
most easily made pattern obtainable 
is the most sensible choice. No 8360 
is a good-looking play suit, and it 
will give splendid service if made of 
durable material. The blouse section 
is really a slip-on middy, slashed for 
a short distance in the center front. 
The neck may be finished with the 
square outline, trimmed with a bias 
band of the maferial, or the regula- 
tion sailor collar may be used. 
Straight trousers are included in the 
pattern. These are much more asat- 
isfactory in every way than those re- 
quiring an elastic. The pattern is cut 
in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. The 4-year 
size requires 1% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial, % yard 36-inch contrasting 
goods and \& yard 36-inch lining. 

Price of pattern 10 cents. Order 


-by number from our Pattern Depart- 


ment, care of this paper. Be sure te 
State size wished. 








Your Garden and Its Products 


Plant more, use more, can more 


least iwo weeks before 


From the Farm to the City 


with boxes of potatoes, 


eel is delivered during their 8 o'clock 


» following rates: 


* seven ears of corn, 
of bunches of small 


A ~ isi ing variety 


While the sender would 


an arrangement 


the high cost of living. 





Making the Most of the Garden 


We have a vegetable garden fenced 


high priced this spring 


I have always canned such 


as for table use, cutting them 
tops and rub- 
then add enough vinegar to the 


deans to give them a very slight, 
tablespoons to a Then she came to a tiny open space 





quart, just before canning, and fill the 
jars while beans are boiling and seal. 
I have never lost any, and have canned 
a great Many. 


Rhubarb Marmalade 


Perhaps I am wrong in some cases, 


but 1 do believe that on most of our 
farms, quite a little rhubarb or pie- 
plant is wasted I suppose it is be- 
caus® it is such a hearty grower. 
Last year I canned about 3O quarts 
which certainly tasted fine along in 
January Il also made a rhubarb 
marmalade that many of my friends 
are very fond of, while they simply 
despise rhubarb in its ason. Take 
equal parts of rhubarb and pineapple 
(pared, cored and cut into little 
quares), use one pound sugar to one 
of fruit. Boil fruit and sugar  to- 
gether 15 minutes, put in jars and 
seal—[Mrs J W. Cc. Livingston 
County, I) 
A Garden Suggestion 

I have found it a good plan, when 
planting an early garden, to put the 
rows twice as far apart as I wish 
them to be in the end, then when I 
plant the later things, such as cab- 
bages, beans, etc, you can plant them 
between the first rows, and you will 
have your ground all cultivated and 
not have a mess of weeds to dig up 
before you plant the later things. 


{ Miriam 8. 
County, Ill. 
Potato Economy 
We save all the many eyed ends of 
our potatoes after the middle of 
March or so, just a nice slab including 
the family of five or seven eyes. We 
do not cut it very deep, half an inch, 
or even less. With our family, in a 
few days there will be a lot. Take 
dry sand, a layer in a pail or box, 
then a layer of sand. Keep dow. cel- 
lar till time to plant. I do not bother 


Bulkley, Winnebago 
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cutting eyes from all over the po- 
just that upper end where so 
nice eyes are. It would pay city 

who plant plots and have to 
these [F. J., Clinton 


Stony Springtime 


1 ito, 
many 
people 
buy 


County 


to save 
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The Runaway Garden 
ZELIA MARGARET WALTERS 


One day when Eva went out in the 


meadow to play with the other chil- 
dren she had a strange adventure. 
They were playing hide-and-seek, and 
Da hid under the elderberry bushes 
in the hollow. The others looked and 
locked for her, but in vain Eva 
hugged herself to think how well she 
had hidden. When she crept up to 
the top of the hollow at length, the 
other children were gone. She 
played alone for a few minutes, and 
then wandered off down to the end 
of the pasture, where a small but 
dense thicket was gathered round the 
place where the brook bent to go 
into the wood It was rather a 
swampy, lonely place, but Eva had 
been told she could play anywhere in 
the pasture, and she supposed this 
was a part of the pasture. 

It was a lovely place, after all. The 
ground was soft, but the thicket made 
a dense shade. She found a little 
twisting path that went through. 
And she could play that she was in 


some strange country, with wonderful 
things to be found around the corner, 
for she could not see a foot ahead, 












that was like a room with sides and 


roof. 


“What a lovely playhouse!” said 
Eva, 

Then as she turned she saw a 
lovely gleam of color at the edge of 
the clearing. She ran to see. There 
was a clump of flowers, so pretty that 
she stood back and clasped her 
fiands. The stems grew about a foot 
high, and on the top were big flowers 
of brigh: pink. They were a curious 
poucn shape. Eva first admired and 
then wondered, How did they get 
there? She knew that the lovely 
flowers at Mrs Fuller’s belonged to 
the garden, and you were not to pick 
them, only to look. But Johnny- 


jump-ups and buttercups and daisies 
were wild flowers, and you might pick 
as many as you wished. But Eva did 
not pick the strange pink flowers. She 
looked a long time, and then she ran 
home. Mrs Fuller and the cook were 
getting dinner. 

“Please, Mrs Fuller,” said Eva, “in 
the middle of the bushes down in the 
corner of the tield I found some of 
your garden that has run away!” 


“Well, well!” said Mrs. Fuller. ‘Tell 
me about it, child.” 
So Eva told of the lovely pink 


flowers hidden in the thicket.” 
“Did you bring one?” asked Mrs 


Fuller. 
“Oh, no, I wouldn’t pick the garden 
flowers,”" said Eva. 


“We'll go after dinner to look at 
them,” said Mrs Fuller. 

So when the dishes were done Mrs 
Fuller and all the children went down 
to the thicket. Eva pointed out the 
pink flowers, and Mrs Fuller gave a 
ery of joy. 

“They are lady slippers, child,” she 
said, “and much prettier than any- 
thing in the garden. “I haven’t seen 
any for years, and there are only a 
few left in this part of the country. 
You were a good child not to pick 
them. Some people tear the wild- 
flowers up by the roots, and that is 
the reason the loveliest kinds are al- 
most gone. We will all look at them 
as much as we like, and then leave 
them here so that we may find more 
next year.” 

“Then they didn’t run away from 
your garden?” asked Eva. 

“No, child, these are wildflowers.” 

“Then I shall remember to be care- 
ful of wildflowers, too,’”’ said Eva. 





Spring Housecleaning 
DR ELEANOR MELLEN 


Every housewife knows how 
and ends accumulate in even 
most methodical household, and 
finally a time comes when all 
the bags and baskets and  bu- 
reaus and closets must have @ 
“going over’ and everything gener- 
ally sorted out and cleaned up. Thatis 
just what has happened in this depart. 


odds 
the 
how 


ment of ours and we must stop now 
for a little housecleaning. _ If we can 
do it in one week, we will, perhaps 


it will take two, but we will get about 
it right away now, and begin by talk- 
ing about the letters. 

There have been a great many let- 
ters, from nearly every state in the 
union, and with every imaginable sort 
of question. Some have made me 
laugh—never at you, but with you— 
others have been so pathetic, so hun- | 
gry for advice, so urgently in need of s 
it, that I have longed to eliminate the 
miles between and to go into those 
homes with both hands stretched out 
to help. Of all the letters, only one 
was self-evidently from a “crank,” 
only one jwas distinctly unreasonable 
in its demands, and many, very many, 
have contained such kind words about 
the department, its value to the writers 
and what it has done for them that I 
have been kept in a very humble and 
appreciative mood, anxious to make 





each week's article in some degree 
worthy the praise and thanks so free- 
ly given me. 

I must tell you frankly that I donot 
remember your names, seldom even 
remember in what corner of our 
great America are your homes, but I 
do remember you and your troubles. | 


Weeks after, I wonder how the woman 
whose husband would have thirty 
cows in the spring and who wished to 
be cured of neuritis in order to help 
milk them, is prospering; wonder 
about the other woman, waiting for 
her baby and living “twenty miles 
from a doctor;” wish I knew hogy sev- 
eral of the people with “too, too solid 
flesh” are succeeding in reducing it, 
and if the long, thin folk are broad- 
— out any: wonder if the ailing 
boys and girls are growing more 
husky, and if the old gentleman in 
the nineties is still dismayed because 
he must use a cane. Some cases, rare 
and interesting from a medical stand- 
point, have been brought to my atten- 
tion, and I have received many more 
letters from men than I expected. All 
letters that required an answer have 
received the best that I could give 
them, although sometimes not along 
the lines that the writers expected or 
desired, perhaps. 

There is one sort of letter that is 
not welcome; the ones signed “read- 
er,” “subscriber,” or by initials. If 
you have not enough confidence in me 
to trust me. with your own name, you 
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surely should not trust me with your 
your own life by 
following any advice that I might give 


tters will go into the w 


have printed the letters in part or in 


best drugs that 


profession as the 
highest on earth, 
it are constantly 
that others may live 
may be conquered, 
their colleagues, 
even they, realize the sacrifice. Physi- 
cians take solemn oaths and are bound 
. We hold life and death 


that responsibility 
remedies for serious diseases. 
sician- who discovers a cure for a dis- 
ease first puts it to long and careful 
and hospitals 
symptom and 
result can be closely watched, 
then, if it is really a cure, 


ter way for you, 
know a cure for some disease consid- 


your cures and your proofs to 
nearest hospital, or send the details 
The larger hospital and the 
more eminent the men in charge, the 
more eager they will be to prove you 
Then if you wish to live on 
the same plane as the medical profes- 
sion, you must give the world your 


This morning mail brought me two 
reqnentp for addresses in order that 
*.might be sent to the in- 
I do not doubt the writer’s 
p seta in the least, but that cannot 
circumstances 
whatsoever will this department giva 
the name or address of one person to 
If you have been so blesse@ 
as to find a cure for any of the ills of 
-suffering humanity, 
then give it to the world as Dr Allen 
has done with his cure for diabetes. 


Write in Care of Paper 


: Will you please send 
cannot find it in 


Any letter sent to me in the care of 
the Orange Judd papers will be fore 


warded promptly. 
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mud oy and onti- skid tires. 
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free , catalog, and reais \ 
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Te siete ee our prices, 
‘oday. 


CYCLE COMPAN 
Dept. P-76 CHICAGO 


Shoo Fi 


Flies will not stay > ~~ —_/ where 


ty+g 
terms ‘and the big FRE E ca 








tests show ouch to be the case, 
Blooms in a short time (60 days 
from planting). Flowers both sums. 


by mail with catalogue, 19 Cents, 
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South Norwalk. Conn. 
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HAIR BALSAM 
A toilet preparation of merit. 
Fries to eradicate dandruff. 
Color 


or Restoring 
Beauty t toGray ce Faded Hair. 















Experience not 


Easy Work —Calling 
on farmers—if you havea 
rig or auto you will be given 





o it now—today—be- 
fore someone eee gets ahead of you. 


: ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue, 
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COMPLAINT 


Orange Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


(1) send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and 
stamps for their return; (2) also inclose 
your address label from American 
Agriculturist showing that you are a 

paid-up subscriber; or, if not such, you ' 
e. will be entitled to this free service by 4 
becoming a subscriber. 


SATISFACTION 


E AA TTR NUNNORN 


Not All Profit in Fire Insurance 


It may be true that “all fire imsur- 
1ce companies in the United States 
have paidout for fire losses only 56% of 
e money paid into them for insur- 
ce during the past 10 years.” It may 
be true that this leaves 45% for con- 
‘net of the business and profits. The 
omoters of new insurance companies 
ak of this as showing “an average 
oss profit of over 40%."" Some of 
1e oldest insurance companies an- 
wer that “inasmuch as the average 
<pense of doing the business is 40% 
f the premiums, and this year will 
more than that on account of ad- 
di‘ional taxation, the margin of profit 
exceedingly small.” We _ should 
prefer not to invest in the shares of 
ny of the brand new Insurance com- 


sanies, the promotion of which is a 
regular business by promoters. who 
re in it for a commission of 10 
or 9, %. 


The insurance business is so high- 
ly organized by old established 
concerns that newer companies are 
apt to have a hard road to hoe, as 
their operating costs may be greater 
than in old concerns. There is no 
suarantee that an investment in any 

ch new concern will pay. The older 
in insurance company and the great- 
er its surplus, the safer the invest- 
ment, as such assets yield an income, 
even if there should be no profit on 
ti.e insurance. A bad fire might cause 
a heavy loss of capital. ‘All is not 
gold that glitters.” We consider a 
now venture in fire insurance 
a highly speculative. Many farm- 
ei and others complain so at 
tle rate charged for old line insur- 
aunee, that there are hundreds of 
farmers’ mutual insurance companies 
operating at cost. Most of them are 
doing well and saving much to the 
insured. 


** Royal ”’ Treatment 

I shipped three crates of chickens, 208 
pounds, to George Sisco, Royal White 
Farms, Mountain View, N J, on Novem- 
ber 27, 1916, and have not heard any- 
thing from him since. I wrote him a 
couple of times, but he seems to pay no 
attention.—[Mrs H. N., New Jersey. 

We have written the above party 
several times, but have obtained no 
satisfaction. Subscriber states that 
she received notice that George Sisco 
had made an assignment for the 
equal benefit‘of his creditors,,but we 
are unable to verify this as our let- 
ters to the law firm, who supposedly 
sent out the notice, are not answered. 








R. D. B.: According to information 
received at this office the Consolidated 
Truck and Tractor company of De- 
trolt, Mich, has not yet begun active 
operations and can offer no estimate 
of financial responsibility, as the or- 
ganization is not yet completed. 
Whether the company will prove a 
success financially no one can tell at 
this time. They are entering a field 
where there is considerable competi- 
tiom and a concern would have to be 
capably managed in order to show 
profits for investors. 


Subscriber states that he shipped E 
EB, Snyder of Davis, W Va, 95 baskets 
of peaches in September, 1916, and 
cannot collect $55.40 for same. Our 
letters to this party have failed to 
bring a reply up to date of writing 
this article. 


The claim against the Baltimore 
commission firm has been settled. Tf 
received check for the full amount. 
This is the second time I have called 
on Orange Judd Service Bureau, and 
each time it has meant a very quick 
settlement. I would- suggest that all 
subscribers who have claims on which 
they are umable to realize. consult 
American Agriculturist.—[{J. Ray- 
jnond Parker, Salisbury, Md. 


I have received a check for $24.90 
from the Peerless manufacturing com. 
pany, Cincinnati, O, for the irons 


which were unsatisfactory and which 
I returned to them. 


I thank Orange 


Judd Service Bureau very much for 
this adjustment.—[Mrs Ulrich Witzig- 
man, West Leyden, N Y 

in full has arrived from 
Riddeck, 130 Park place, 
New York, for my brussels sprouts. 
Thank you very much for your 
trouble. I appreciate the service you 
rendered me.—[W. A. Raynor, Matti- 
tuck, N Y. 





Payment 
Judkins J. 


I received from you a few days ago 
check from. Adams express for $8.64 
to pay for merchandise shipped by ex- 
press for the Christmas holidays and 
rendered valueless on account of de- 
lay. I thank Orange Judd Service Bu- 
reau very much for collecting the bill. 
I think you got it much sooner than I 
could have.—-[Nicholas Laigneil, Fed- 
eralsburg, Md. 








Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.” We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firm adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 


against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 
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Federal Farm Loans 


Ns NY 


Interest Saving Possibilities 

With rapid development of the 
federal farm loan system, the enor- 
mous interest savings possible are 
very impressive. Take Iowa: To 
carry on the business of ° farming 
there are today loans secured by 
farm mortgage aggregating $469,000,- 
000. According to the federal farm 
loan board this vast sum pays an in- 
terest rate averaging 5.9%. Now 
what would happen in the way of 
actual savings annually if these loans 
were refunded at 5%? It would mean 
an annual saving to farmers in Iowa 
of $4,220,000. 

The savings in other western states 
are equally impressive. Kansas farm 
loans are 181 millions, but consider- 
ing the higher average interest rate 
of 6.9%, there is a suggested saving 
here under the refunding idea of 
$3.439,000 annually. Farmers in the 
two Dakotas together would save an 
interest charge of $6,500,000, New 
York over a million, Ohio $1,440,000, 
Tilinois 3% millions, etc. It will be 
recalled that in March the interest 
rate under the farm loan act was 
fixed at 5%. It is stated that on a 
total of some four billions of farm 
mortgages this would mean a reduc- 
tion in the interest rate from an av- 
erage of 7.4% to 5%. 





Loan Opportunities 


Farm loans to the amount of 
$3,000,000 will have been made by 
the federal land banks by the end of 
May, according to present indica- 
tions. The national farm loan asso- 
ciations, now fully organized, will 
have applied at that date for loans in 
excess of $100,000,000. Applications 
for individual farmers who have not 
yet formed their locals make a still 
larger amount. The banks will first 
lend their $9,000,000 of capital plus 
the $6,000,000 of additional govern- 
ment deposits provided for by the 
farm loan act. Thereafter additional 
money to lend will be got by succes- 
sive issues of federal farm loan bonds 
secured by the mortgages then held. 
The first issue of these farm tioan 
bonds probably will be made on or 
before July 1. As they net 4%4%, free 
of all tax, federal farm loan bonds 
already are in great demand, 





Over 250 national farm loan asso- 
ciations are already being organized 
in the Baltimore federal land bank 
district, which includes Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware, Virginia and 


- 











DOUBLE SERVICE 


Not only brilliant inexpensive light fi h 
and barns — but gas fuel for peur Siuhen en wa 


You simply fill the COLT generator with Carbide and 
water— then, without attention, it furnishes the whitest 
and most beautiful light for your house and barns —~ and 


gas fuel to your kitchen. For eighteen years we have 
been building—improving and marketing COLT PLANTS 
in constantly increasing numbers. 

The reputation built by all of these plants now serving thousands of 


country homes in this disttict is our biggest asset, a reputation for depend- 
able, efficient service (without repair expense). 


Good light and gas cooking fuel are two conveniences 
. which every city home has found indispensable. 


OLT. 


TRAD 
MARK, 


Carbide Lighting 4nd Cooking Plant 
has made both conveniences easily available and indis- 
pensable to the country home: 

| 4 = ety oe itr handsomely illustrated advertising literature ~ and, 


EE OO A —_ 


J. B. Colt Company, 42nd Street Building 
NEW YORK CITY 
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From the Publicity Bureau: Liberty Loan of 1917. R. W. Woolley, Director, 
Boom 181, United States Treasury Building, Washington, D. C. 





Stand Behind the Men 
Behind the Guns 


ARS cannot be conducted 

without money. It is the 

first thing to be provided. 
In this war it is the most immediate 
help—the most effective help that 
we can give. We must not be 
content with a subscription of two 
billion dollars—we must oversub- 
scribe this loan as an indication 
that America is stirred to the depths 
and aroused to the summit of her 
greatness in the cause of freedom. 
Let us not endanger success by 
complacent optimism. Let us 
not satisfy ourselves with the re- 
flection that some one else will 
subscribe the required amount. 
Let every man and woman in the 
land make it his or her business to 
subscribe to the Liberty Loan im- 
mediately, and if they cannot sub- 
scribe themselves, let them induce 
somebody else to subscribe. Pro- 
vide the Government with the funds 
indispensably needed for the con- 
duct of the war and give notice to the 
enemies of the United States that 
we have billions to sacrifice in the 
cause of Liberty. 


A Liberty _ 
Loan Bond 
Help Win 
The War 


Interest 3 1-2 Per Cent 
Issued by the United States Government 








DENOMINATIONS: 
$50 $100 $500 $1,000 $5,000 
$10,000 $50,000 $100,000 
First payment aggjow as One Dollar 





You have until August 30, 1917, to 
pay in full for your bonds. 

Buy a Liberty Bond today; do 
not put it offuntiltomorrow. Every 
dollar provided quickly and ex- 
pended wisely will shorten the war 
and save human life. 


Secretary W. G. McAdoo, 
May 14, 1917. 


Ask any Banker, Postmaster, Express 
Company or Merchant for 
an Official Applicatien Blank and 


Apply for Your Liberty Loan’'Bond 
Today 


A Tribute to the Flag and 
The Safest Investment in the World 











A Liberty Loan Bond Is Uncle Sam’s Promise to Pay and 
He Is Worth $225,000,000,000. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST June 2, 1917 
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You can now get one of these famous SPLIT 
_—, HICKORY BUGGIES on terms so 
easy you won't feel the cost at all. 
You pay only a small sum down, 
then make a small payment each 
month while you are enjoying the 
comfort and pleasure of owning the 
_ world’ s finest driving outfit. 


Pay While 
You Drive 











of it! 


V/ 


Think 
















Our big free catalog shows more than 150 new 
styles of SPLIT HICKORY VEHICLES—all sold at 
remarkably low prices and all offered on terms so easy you 
won’t feel the cost at all. Why put off buying a new buggy 
any longer? Why drive an uncomfortable riding, shabby looking rig when 
I will ship you any buggy you select from my catalog and let you pay for it | 
while you are driving it. You can have a new rig to enjoy this summer—you can 
pay for it a few dollars at a time— you can get the biggest buggy value ever 


Ofte red direct from the largest exclusive factory-to-user buggy-builder in the world. is 


SPLIT HICKORY _ 


ge “Split Hickory” stands for finest quality and workmanship in buggies. For 
example—genuine kiln-dried straight grained second growth Split Hickory 
wheels, reaches, ge, etc., made opera stron, Ogun looking—light run- 
ning — comfortable — handsome. Every detail from dash to boot is the 
best that can be produced. We slight nothing—we cheapen no- : 
thing. More than 250,000 of these famous rigs are now rolling over | Gael na tee wm After 4 Years if 
the roads—all sold heretofore for spot cash — all sold on ; fests ale four years ago [ 


buggy is just es good as it was © 


30 Days FREE Road Test | 22220255 | 


with it because it rides go e. me a 
Respeital ~ Cc. - BARTH a = 


and Two Years Guarantee |=" 





























F ‘Saved $25.00—Stood A HardTest | 
Qhio Carriage Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. “s 
} ) Gentlemen: I received the b in J 
condition ones ‘was very much ° 
ed with it. It is the easiest 
; & trode You saved me $20.00 on 


























& - have heey meee A. "wAtmenAn, 
u 
RD1 South Byron, N. ¥. 
















Hi. C. PHELPS, President, 
The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. 












Station P4 Columbus, 0. But now we make the most remarkable announcement of our whole 16 years exper- O Dear Ser have two of your bug ° Ff 
Dear Sir: ience. We are going to allow responsible “SPLIT HICKORY” purchasers to pay & one yyy Hie Jt vat ent ‘ 
Send me your Split Hickory Vehi- while they ride. No need to be without a good buggy any longer, whenasmall © the other about 7 ar 8 years. You re 
cle Catalog and easy payment terms. payment down will bring you any style “SPLIT HICKORY” direct from our to anyone in our country. These 
big factory. Then you can payin convenient sums each month while you are Dee re Oe ATER W 7 can bay.” None 
‘ using it. Write for our free catalog today—get our latest price list and easy wd i0Y 
Vanie....... weseeeeseenes ae ese weiseeetereceeseeestetenee payment terms. Drive the world’s finest buggy and pay while you ride, @ 4,., Geos £9 30 Saag Rie 0 
Send the coupon for free catalog today. Address H. C. Phelps, Pres, oe St ant Piz Satl me 
Rr oe 0 a ace te ms a le of years ago. It is just as 
‘ _ TH E OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO. Sos but what ilo good grb ort ears 
Station P4 Columbus, Ohio day because it fone eeay, and 1s, Hight, 
onwenecetenwenee-ceewneecsencwenencerececeessenncsnccae: eames sceneenrensameneeaecnee nace ee 1 in fact, is what I wanted. 


W ZA- LLL 








